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Editorial 


Tae CAMBRIDGE MEETING 


What can be done by a local committee to ensure the success of 
a congeries of learned meetings was brilliantly exemplified at the 
fifty-eighth meeting of the American Philological Association, 
which was held at Harvard University on December 28-30 in 
conjunction with the meetings of four other societies, the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, the College Art Association, the 
Linguistic Society of America, and the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. With five societies uniting, the task of the local com- 
mittee was monstrous, but surely never did a group of holiday 
meetings run so smoothly. The chairman of the committee was 
Carl Newell Jackson, of the Philological Association, ably second- 
ed by George Luther Lincoln, of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, and six other good men and true from among the Harvard 
faculty. 

The headquarters of the meetings was the Harvard Union. 
Each day the University entertained the visiting societies at lunch 
in the great hall, and a smoker was provided at the close of the 
Tuesday evening session. Dormitories in Radcliffe were placed 
at the disposal of the ladies. Most of the men availed themselves 
of Boston hotels. Miss Longfellow hospitably opened the Long- 
fellow House to members of the visiting societies on Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons. 

The simultaneous presence of so many societies rendered pos- 
sible certain joint functions. Archaeologists and Philologians 
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listened to President Fairclough, of the Philological Association, 
who on the first evening of the meetings delivered a brilliant ad- 
dress on “The Classics and Our Twentieth Century Poets.” He 
gave convincing proof of the necessity of an understanding of 
the classics not only for the production but for the comprehension 
of modern poetry. It was unfortunate that the dreadful weather 
conditions cut his audience in half. Succeeding a heavy fall of 
snow two days before came a driving rain which rendered the 
streets rivers and the squares lakes. ‘The newspapers reported 
that a fleet of taxis reaped rich harvest ferrying passengers across 
Copley Square at fifty cents each. For the longer trip to Cam- 
bridge taxis were almost unprocurable. Held in the grip of the 
weather conditions, the presiding officer for the evening failed to 
appear in time and made history by presenting his introductory 
remarks at the close of the address. 

On Wednesday morning those members of the Philological 
and Modern Language Associations who were particularly inter- 
ested in Mediaeval Latin foregathered in joint session under the 
joint chairmanship of Professors Ogle and Tatlock. They had 
a very attractive program, which included a paper by Professor 
Haskins on “The Latin Renaissance of the Twelfth Century,” 
and they drew the best attendance of any meeting on our program 
except the joint session of all the societies on Wednesday evening. 

This was held in Sanders Theatre under the chairmanship of 
President Fairclough. President Lowell delivered an address of 
welcome in his inimitably neat and happy manner. The keynote 
of the meeting was the expression of the common aim of the five 
societies, the inseparability of the various disciplines, a very happy 
omen in view of the bright avenues that are opening for research 
in the “humanities.” The speakers were: for the Institute, 
Professor Edward Capps; for the Modern Language Association, 
Professor Ashley Horace Thorndike; for the Linguistic Society, 
Professor Leonard Bloomfield ; for the Art Association, Professor 
Charles Rufus Moore. Dean Clifford Herschel Moore, repre- 
senting the Philological Association, brought the exercises to a 
close in a graceful manner. A reception in Memorial Hall fol- 


lowed the meeting. 
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On Thursday the Linguists and Philologians held joint sessions 
featured by a good deal of discussion. In fact, save for two ses- 
sions, there was abundant discussion, as much as the crowded 
condition of the program allowed. On the Philological program 
some fifty papers were listed —a very healthy sign of the activ- 
ity of our members. Only about three-fifths of them could be 
read orally. Some papers that looked very attractive were read 
by title only. There were not enough contributions of the briefer, 
ten-minute variety. 

A very delightful feature of the meeting was the number of 
scholars who came from the Pacific Coast: President Fairclough 
and Professor A. T. Murray came from Stanford, Professors 
W. A. Merrill and Linforth from the University of California, 
Professor McCown from the Pacific School of Religion, and Dr. 
Carey from the Southern Branch of the University of California. 
Three of them were on the program. Professor Anderson, of 
Utah, and President Mierow, of Colorado, both read papers. 
The custom of holding round tables on the second afternoon was 
continued. Professor Edgar Howard Sturtevant presided over 
one, on The Relation of Linguistic Studies to Classical Studies, 
while Professor Charles Burton Gulick presided over another, 
on Critical Editions of Greek Authors by American Scholars. 
At the latter Professor Frank Cole Babbitt opened the discussion. 

The annual subscription banquet of the Archaeologists, “Art- 
ists,’ and Philologians was held in the new University Club in 
Boston. The Linguists were not officially participant, for many 
of them elected to attend the banquet of the Modern Language 
Association, which was held at the same time. 

Dean George H. Chase, in whose charge the intellectual fea- 
tures of the banquet had been placed, proved a model toastmaster 
and presented a carefully selected program which was not too 
long and was of uniformly high quality, including, as it did, a 
perfect and brilliantly cut gem by A. T. Murray, Professor 
Morey’s illuminating talk on “Research in the Fine Arts,’’ Dr. 
R. M. Gummere’s earnest and stimulating plea for a closer rela- 
tion between the Philologians of the college and secondary school 
as well as for the development of a university spirit in the school. 
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Dean Laing’s brilliant, ironic, yet sound and illuminating speech 
put a fitting climax on a most happy occasion. 

Little important business was transacted. The Association 
set the seal of its approval upon a project for a survey of North 
American Indian languages. Cincinnati was definitely selected 
as the place of the next meeting. It was voted to approve in 
principle a joint meeting on the occasion of the 1927 meeting 
with other classical bodies if arrangements can be made. ‘The 
new president is Frank Cole Babbitt, of Trinity; Charles Burton 
Gulick, of Harvard, was made vice-president; and Ivan M. Lin- 
forth, of the University of California, was elected the new mem- 
ber of the executive committee. The other officers were re- 
elected. 


J. W. H. 























POPULAR METHODS OF MEASURING 





By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


Standard units of counting and measuring, which are so 
essential to the complexities of civilized life, were looked upon by 
some of the Greeks as inventions. With the love of precise 
information characteristic of the mythologizing process, they 
created a number of more or less mythical Henry Fords to whom 
they ascribed the standardization.’ These units are, however, the 
result not of invention but of evolution, and of extremely slow 
evolution. They originated from things in the natural world, 
which, even though they fall in the same category, vary in weight 
and size. Since seeds and other products of vegetation shrink, 
even a single specimen may vary in weight and size at different 
seasons of the year. It is obvious, therefore, that the standardiz- 
ing of any unit of weight or capacity or space or time must have 
required a long period of experimentation and adaptation. Greek 
travelers upon the Nile were bewildered by the varying length of 
the schoinos as they passed from city to city.” Perhaps there was 
some opposition at first to the introduction of standard measures, 
for one man at least called upon the gods to destroy those who first 
divided the day into hours and substituted the sun-dial for 
“stomach” time.® 

Vitruvius (iii. 1.5) tells us what we already know, that the 
fundamental ideas of measures of length were derived from parts 
of the body, as the finger, the palm, the forearm (cubitus), the 
foot. Within four lines of Hesiod’s Works and Days (423- 

1See Sophocles Frag. 399 (Nauck?) ; Aristoxenus ap. Diog. Laertius 8. $14; 
Isid. Orig. xvi. 25.2; Pliny Nat. Hist. vii.198. Cf. Eurip. Phoen. 541-542. 

2 Strabo xi. 11.5; xvii. 1.24. Cf. Pliny Nat. Hisi. vi. 124. 

8 Aquilius ap. Aul. Gell. Noct. Ait. iii. 3. 5. 


4Even more parts of the body are mentioned by Hero Alex. Geom. p. 47. 4 
(ed. Hultsch). 
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426) we find the poet urging his brother to make a pestle three 
cubits long, an axle seven or eight feet long, a felloe three spans 
across, and a wagon ten palms broad. ‘To us this seems like a 
confusion of denominations, but it is noticeable that all these 
units are derived from parts of the body. Yes, man was the 
measure of all things. Perhaps in restricted areas, in days prior 
to great racial mixture, there may have been more uniformity in 
the size of members of the body. 

The decimal system is a reminder that our ancestors once 
counted by fingers, as is the use of the word “digit” for a whole 
number. Our word “grain” as a unit of weight still shows that 
seeds were once employed in determining amounts. Measures 
of capacity were probably derived from such objects as the hands 
(i.e., hands full or handfuls), gourds, shells, baskets, or other 
receptacles in common use. 

The history of our standard units of various kinds of measures 
has been the subject of careful investigation, and I intend to give 
it but scant attention, although it forms a fascinating chapter in 
the annals of civilization.° Neither am I interested in such aca- 
demic questions as the one propounded in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes (145): “How many feet of its own can a flea jump?” 
There have always existed, however, certain homely makeshift 
methods of measuring that never became standardized in formal 
tables. It is chiefly of these that I wish to speak. A recent 
number of Life (Nov. 19, 1925, p. 10) gives an exaggerated 
illustration of what I mean. To the question, “How long have 

5 The Greek and Latin references and texts pertinent to the formal side of 
the subject have been collected by Fridericus Hultsch, Metrologicorum Scrip- 
torum Reliquiae, 2 volumes, Teubner, 1864 and 1866. For a discussion of 
problems in connection with these passages, see the same author’s Griechische 
und Réimische Metrologie, second edition, Berlin, 1882. For a general discus- 
sion of the subject see Edward Nicholson, Men and Measures, A History of 
Weights and Measures Ancient and Modern, London, 1912. Much material is 
available in our general handbooks and dictionaries. Considerable material 


pertinent to a few paragraphs of my paper has been gathered together by W. 
Riepl in the third chapter of Das Nachrichtenwesen des Altertums, Leipzig- 


Berlin, 1913. 
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you had your maid?” the reply is given, “Three sets of summer 
dishes.” 
MEASURES OF DISTANCE 


In the Odyssey the expression dooov te yéywve Botoas, “as far 
as was one shouting,” occurs not fewer than four times.® This 
is our “shouting” or “hailing” distance, or, according to some 
sections of the country, “crying” distance. More picturesque is 
the phrase “within chasing and swearing,” which appears in 
Aglaura, a comedy published in 1638 by Sir John Suckling. A 
man shouting lustily, waxea Body (Iliad ii. 224), could make his 
voice carry farther than the ordinary shouting distance of the 
Odyssey. I venture no comparison with “swearing” distance. 

We too have found a method of differentiating between the 
distances the voice will carry. In A Knight of the Cumberland 
(chap. iv), by John Fox, Buck, a mountain lad, on being ques- 
tioned how far it is to his home, replies: “Oh, bout one whoop 
an’ a holler.” The same expression is used in another one of 
Fox’s books, In Happy Valley (chap. i).* A friend tells me that 
he has heard it in Connecticut. A recent number of the Aflantic 
Monthly (Oct., 1925, p. 473) says: “She lives about two-whoops- 
and-a-holler up Troublesome.” 

“As far as one looks” occurs in the Iliad (iii. 12). Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. iv. 31) tells us that in the vale of Tempe the mountains rise 
to right and left “beyond a man’s gaze” (ultra visum hominis) .° 
The steeds of the gods leap as far as a man sitting upon a height 
can look out over the wine-colored sea. Two former students 
of mine who were hiking in Maryland were informed that their 
destination was “a look or two” farther on. Another friend, 
who, while traveling in the South, heard “two looks and a half,” 
explains that it is an expression adapted to a rolling country. 
Still another friend has heard “two sights and a look and a right 

6 vy. 400; vi. 294; ix.473; xii. 181: cf. Iliad xii. 337. 

7 “Beyond the vine-clad bluff and ‘a whoop and a holler’ farther on was 


Home.” — Page 15 of the 1917 edition. 
8 Cicero (ap. Plin. Nat. Hist. vii.85) mentions the case of a man who could 


see 135 miles. 
® Iliad v. 770-772. 
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smart get.” A modern military measure of optical distance is: 
“Don’t fire until you can see the whites of their eyes.” 

There are many methods of indicating the distance traveled. 
The most obvious is the day’s journey”® or the day’s sail." So 
common was it to travel the entire period of daylight that Aeschy- 
lus has a verb “to day it.” ** The land of the Illyrians was said to 
be five days’ journey in breadth and thirty in length.** ‘The dis- 
tance from Sardis to the so-called palace of Memnon was 13,500 
stades, according to Herodotus (v.53). He adds that those 
traveling 150 stades a day could make it in 90 days. If we esti- 
mate a stade at 60634 English feet, the traveler covered almost 
17% miles a day. In view of the length and conditions of the 
journey, this, it seems to me, is a very respectable distance. Greeks 
going such a distance would have to carry some baggage and, if 
they were like Americans, would be encumbered by many useless 
souvenirs on the return trip. 

The length of the coast line of India was measured as a sail of 
forty days and forty nights.** Thucydides (vi. 1. 1) knew of no 
better way to indicate the size of Sicily than to say that it took a 
merchantman not much less than eight days to circumnavigate it. 
The distance traveled naturally varied according to the character 
of the land or of the sea.*® Of course the length of a day’s jour- 
ney by land would in many cases depend on the possibilities of 
accommodation, but inns doubtless sprang up at convenient dis- 
tances wherever travel was common. 

On the famous trip from Rome to Brundisium Horace’s party 
divided into two parts the journey from Rome to Forum Appi,”® 

10E.g., Herod. i.206; iv.101 (see Stein’s note ad loc.); Theophr. Hist. 
Plant. iv.4.1; Strabo vii.5.11; xvi.1.27; xvi.4.21; xvii.1.45; xvii. 3.19; 
Pliny Nat. Hist. v.34 (bis); v.38; vi. 52; vii.12. Cf. Riepl, op. cit., pp. 137- 
ie E.g., Herod. iv.86; Strabo i.4.2; x.4.5; xi.2.17; xv.1.15; xvi. 3.4; 
Pliny Nat. Hist. iv.94; iv. 104 (bis); vi. 86. Cf. Riepl, op. cit., pp. 157-171. 

12 jpegevev, Choeph. 710. 

13 Appian Jilyr. i. 1. 

14 Pliny Nat. Hist. vi. 57. 


15 See, for instance, Rawlinson on Herodotus i. 72. 


16 Horace Sat. i. 5. 5-6. 
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a distance of some forty English miles.’7 The poet says that this 
was one day’s journey for those who were “girded higher,” altius 
praecincti. The Latin is merely an equivalent of a common Greek 
expression, eUCwvos avig.** Hesychius defines evC@vws as evotd- 
hos, wh Exwv qogtiov, which is a natural secondary use of the 
word. Herodotus (i. 104) tells us that for a well-girded man it 
was a journey of thirty days from the marsh of the Maeotis to 
the river Phasis and the Colchians. 

Perhaps our best standard of the distance a well-girded man 
could travel in one day under ideal conditions is given by Proco- 
pius.’” He says that from Rome to Capua by the Appian Way is 
a journey of five days for such a traveler. The distance is esti- 
mated by one of our editors as 132 Roman miles. According to 
Procopius, then, a well-girded man traveled about 26 miles a day. 

In Persia the stations where a king rested were called “stands’”’ 
otaduot in Greek, and hence the word came 


99 


or “stopping places, 
to denote stages, a day’s journey or a day’s march.” In making 
a treaty with the king of Persia Cimon stipulated that the Persian 
should come no nearer to the Greek seacoast than a horse could 
travel in a day.” Because of the magnitude of his empire Cyrus 
wished to find a ready means of communication. “He experi- 
mented to find out how great a distance a horse could cover in a 
day when ridden hard but so as not to break down, and then he 
erected post-stations at just such distances and equipped them 
with horses and men to take care of them.” * 

The Roman army measured distances by “camps,” since it made 
a new camp every day while on the march. Hence we find such 


17“Nearly forty English miles’—E. P. Morris; or, forty-three Roman 
miles. 

18 Herod. i. 72; 1.104; ii.34.2; Thuc. ii.97; Strabo vi.3.5; xvi.4.8 The 
frequency with which the expression occurs in Greek does not seem to be gen- 
erally known to editors of Horace. 

19 De Bell. Goth. i. 14. 

20 Liddell and Scott, s.v. otaduds. See Herod. v. 52-53. 

21 Plut. Cimon 13.4. See Perrin’s translation. Another example is to be 
found in Cassius Dio. 1.9. 5. 

22 Xen. Cyrop. viii.6.17 (W. Miller’s translation). Cf. Riepl, op. cit., pp. 
147-151; 188-196. 
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expressions as “On the tenth camp he arrived at the Ebro.” * 
Legionary soldiers using the “military” step could make twenty 
miles in five “summer” hours; with the “full” step, which was 
quicker, twenty-four miles in the same time.** I have no statistics 
for the “goose” step. 

The “Sabbath day’s journey” of the Bible (e.g., Acts 1:12) 
had no definite natural limits, but the rabbis restricted it to 2000 
cubits.” I am told that in some of our southern states the dis- 
tances between places are now estimated by stills. 

Such methods of measuring distance seem at first incapable of 
standardization, yet they might have become very definite. The 
stadion, “stopping,” was originally the distance that a strong man 
could run without getting out of breath, yet the Olympic stadion 
was standardized as 600 feet.** The furlong is etymologically a 
“furrow long.” According to Columella,”’ “To draw a furrow 
longer than 120 feet is a strain upon an animal, since it is unduly 
fatigued when it exceeds this limit.” 

As one might expect, the distances to which various kinds of 
missiles could be thrown served as standards of measure. “A 
stone’s throw” ** and “a quoit’s cast” *® must have been common. 
The range of various missiles and projectiles has been used fre- 
quently as a standard ever since they were first employed. In the 
funeral games in honor of Patroclus the chariot of Meriones 
comes in a javelin’s cast behind that of Menelaus.*° “Out of 
range of missiles” and “within range of missiles’ were expres- 
sions in frequent use to measure the distance between combatants.** 
At Issus Alexander’s men delayed running until they were within 

23 Livy xxviii. 33.1. For other examples see Livy xxvii. 32.11; xxviii. 19.4; 
xl. 22.1; Caes. B.G. vii. 36.1; Curtius viii. 12. 4. 

24Veg. Epit. Rei Militaris i.9. Cf. Riepl, op. cit., pp. 129-136. 

25 The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, s.v. “Weights and Measures,” p. 
a See Hultsch, Griechische und Rémische Metrologie, p. 33. 

27 Res Rust. ii.2.27; see also Pliny Nat. Hist. xviii. 9. 

28 Aitov Body, Thuc. v.65. Cf. d0o0v v éxi AGav tyow, Iliad iii. 12. 
29 Sioxovea, Iliad xxiii. 523; dioxov otea, Iliad xxiii. 431. 

80 [liad xxiii. 529. Cf. xv. 358; xxi. 251. 

81 See Liddell and Scott, s.v. BéAos. 
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reach of darts.** Naturally “a spear’s range” is found.** Marius 
started battle against the Teutones when they came within range 
of the pila.** “As far as a Balearic sling could reach,” is the 
expression Ovid uses to indicate the distance of the sea-monster 
from Andromeda when Perseus assailed it. To list such expres- 
sions through the ages would be equivalent to tracing the develop- 
ment of ballistics. 

For recta via, a prosaic Roman expression to indicate a straight 
line, we have the picturesque “‘bee-line,” “as the crow flies,” “‘in 
an air-line.”’ 

There are homely ways of measuring breadth as well as length. 
A striking statement is made of the Appian Way by Procopius.*® 
Two wagons could pass upon it! No wonder it was the regina 
viarum, According to Strabo,*’ the walls of Babylon were broad 
enough to permit four-horse chariots to pass with ease. Procopius 
and Strabo are, however, but humble forerunners of modern 
statisticians whose imaginary trains of commodities stretch across 
the continent or belt the earth or reach even to Mars. 

To Horatius Cocles a grateful Republic gave as much land as 
he could plow in a day.** In the words of Macaulay,” 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plow from morn till night. 


Stories of measuring land by a bull’s hide are widespread.“ 


82 Arrian Anab. ii. 10. 3. 

83 dxovtiov Bodh, Thuc. v.65; dSovenvextsc, Iliad x. 357. 

34 Plut. Mar. xx. 5-6. 

85 Met. iv. 709-710. 

86 De Bello Goth. i.14. Diodorus ii.7.4 says the same thing. Herodotus 
i. 179 states that a four-horse chariot might drive between the towers. 

87 xvi. 1.5. 

88 Livy 2.10.12. Extremely interesting in this connection is an article by 
William Ridgeway, “The Homeric Land System,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
6. 319-339. 

89 Horatius, Stanza Ixv. 

40 Frazer, “Hide-Measured Lands,” The Classical Review, ii. 322; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 2,250. See also an article by B. Laufer, Smithsonian 
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The one in the Aeneid (i. 367-368) is familiar to all. In his 
comment on Vergil, Servius says that the hide which Dido’s fol- 
lowers cut into strips covered twenty-two stadia. A story similar 
to that of the founding of Carthage is told in connection with the 
early history of New York. It occurs in a manuscript in the 
library of the New York Historical Society.** It is a letter written 
by John Heckewelder in 1801. The following account of a trans- 
action between the Indians and the Dutch was related to him 
forty years earlier by an aged and respected Indian: 


Familiarity daily increasing between them & the Whites, the latter 
now proposed to stay with them, asking them only for so much 
Land as the Hide of a Bullock would cover (or encompass) which 
Hide was brought forward and spread on the Ground before them. — 
That they readily granted this request; whereupon the Whites took 
a Knife & beginning at one place on this Hide, cut it up, to a Rope 
not thicker than the finger of a little Child; so that, by the time this 
Hide was cut up there was a great heap.— That this Rope was 
drawn out to a great distance & then brought round again so that 
both ends might meet. — That they carefully avoided its breaking, & 
that upon the whole it encompassed a large piece of Ground — That 
they | : the Inds. | were surprised at the superior wits of the Whites, 
but did not wish to contend with them about a little Land, as they 
had enough. 


This story caused Washington Irving to invent one of his own. 
He says that the Dutch bargained for as much land as a man’s 
nether garments could cover, and that the Indians were surprised 
when they saw Mynheer Ten Broeck peel off breeches after 
breeches, much in the manner of an onion. 

Herodotus (iv. 7) tells how under certain conditions the Scyth- 
ians used to give to one of their number as much land as he could 
ride around in one day on horseback. Modern history provides 
an authentic instance of the acquisition of land by walking around 
it. In discussing the encroachments of the whites upon the lands 


Miscellaneous Collections, 1, (1908), 282-284, for references to Asiatic versions 
of the Dido story, in which Europeans play the réle of deceiver. 
41 Miller Papers, Vol. I, document 62 (numbered lightly in pencil). 
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of the Indians in Pennsylvania, Parkman, The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac (1, 84, 10th edition), writes: 


The most notorious of these transactions, and the one most lam- 
entable in its results, was commenced in the year 1737, and was known 
by the name of the walking purchase. An old forgotten deed was 
raked out of the dust of the previous century; a deed which was in 
itself of doubtful validity, and which had been virtually cancelled by 
a subsequent agreement. On this rotten title the proprietors laid 
claim to a valuable tract of land on the right bank of the Delaware. 
Its western boundary was to be defined by a line drawn from a certain 
point on Neshaminey Creek, in a northwesterly direction, as far as 
a man could walk in a day and a half. 


There was even more trickery in the execution of this agree- 
ment than in that at Carthage. 


MEASURES OF TIME 


The ancients used the water-clock and sun-dial as means of 
marking off divisions of time. The hour-glass, too, is a rather 
makeshift way of measuring. The “pipe” of tobacco is an inter- 
esting parallel, although it is employed in measuring distance as 
well as time. As a boy I read a South American story which 
represented Indians as measuring distance by the time it took to 
smoke a pipe-load of tobacco. In /mmensee one finds the expres- 
sion Keine halbe Pfeif’ Tobak to indicate distance. 

Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker History of New York 
represents the Dutch as indicating both time and distance by 
“pipes.” He tells of one meeting which lasted twelve “pipes” 
(Book II, chap. viii). From another passage (Book III, 
chap. ix) we learn that two hundred “pipes” equal about one 
hundred and twenty miles. A friend who was born and reared in 
Holland informs me that he has heard this use on the canals ” 
to indicate distance, but not time. 

A sentence in Varro’s Lingua Latina (vi. 11) is “interesting 
if true’: Seclum spatium annorum centum vocarunt, dictum a 


42 Cf. Mary Mapes Dodge, Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates (chap. xx): 
“How far are we from Leyden, Schipper?” “Not more’n a couple of pipes.” 
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sene, quod longissimum spatium senescendorum hominum id 
putarunt.** 

There are numerous ways to indicate a very short period of 
time. St. Basil’s dir b—badud@v* reminds one of the biblical 
“twinkling of an eye.” ** Compare “ein Augenblick” and “as 
quick as a wink.” We say also “as long as it takes to say Jack 
Robinson,” “in three shakes of a dog’s tail,” “in the flicker of a 
lamb’s tail.” *° 

Some striking methods of setting a time-limit may be noted. 
Caesar grants the Atuatuci the privilege of surrendering any 
time before the battering-ram touches the wall of their strong- 
hold.*7 Somewhat similar is the period of grace granted to a 
sinner: “Thereis . . . a kind of Excommunication by Inch 
of Candle; wherein the time a lighted candle continues burning 
is allowed the sinner to come to repentance; but after which, he 
remains excommunicated to all intents and purposes.” ** Goods 
used to be auctioned by inch of candle. The last bidder before 
the candle went out secured the article.* 

There were many towns which were impregnable until their 
talismans were captured or until certain conditions were fulfilled. 
Troy, for example, could not be taken until the Palladium was 
lost.°° Troy could be taken only until the horses of Rhesus should 
crop the grass on the plains of Troy and drink of the waters of 
the Xanthus.** Examples of similar things are numerous.*? 

Many ways of saying “seldom,” “never,” and “forever” might 

43. On the varying meanings attached to yeved and saeculum see an article 
by myself, “Longevity and Rejuvenation in Greek and Roman Folklore,” 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, V, 64-65. 

44 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 29, col. 128. 

45] Corinthians 15: 52. 

46 See Alfred Henry Lewis, Faro Nell and Her Friends (Wolfville Stories), 
p. 51, for the last expression. 

47 Caes. B.G. ii. 32. 1-2. 

48 New English Dictionary, s.v. candle (quoting Chambers’ Cycl.). 


49 Tbid. 

50 Verg. Aen. ii. 165 calls it fatale because the fate of Troy was bound up 
with it. 

51 [bid., i. 473-474. 

52 See Frazer’s Pausanias iv. 433-434 for numerous illustrations. 
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be found. Some of them are oracular, others semi-proverbial or 
proverbial, and still others poetic. ‘Until (when) a mule shall 
bring forth,” is a common way of saying “seldom” or “never.” ™* 
“Until ravens become white” © has a proverbial ring. An epi- 
gram in the Greek Anthology (xi. 436) says: “You will more 
quickly find white crows and winged tortoises than a Cappadocian 
who is an accomplished orator.”” An ambassador retorts to the 
domineering Crassus: “Hair will grow here [on the palm of my 
hand] before you shall see Seleucia.” °’ Still other impossible 
reversals of the order of nature are frequently mentioned, e.g., 
“For the mountains will be without the shade-bearing tree and 
the seas without sail-clad ships and rivers in backward course will 


return to their fountains before my gratitude for thy services can 


cease.”’ 7 


To indicate the idea of perpetuity an appeal is frequently made 
to things in nature which are immutable in their characteristics.** 
Perhaps the best-known example is that in Vergil’s Aeneid (i. 
607-610) : “As long as rivers shall run into the sea, as long as 
shadows shall course over the mountains, as long as the heavens 
shall feed the stars, so long shall thy honor and thy name and thy 
praises endure what lands soever shall summon me.” 

A parallel to the oracular utterance of antiquity in whieh the 
prophecy is interpreted to mean “never” is seen in Macbeth’s 
“«. . until Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane shall 
come.” °° In Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel (1. 18) we find: 
“Your mountains shall bend and your streams ascend, Ere Mar- 


53 Saepius enim mulam peperisse arbitror quam sapientem fuisse, Cicero De 
Div. ii. 61. 

54éxedv hulovor téxwot, Herod. iii. 151; cum mula pepererit, Suet. Galba 4; 
Otto, Die Sprichwérter der Romer, p. 232, No. 1162. 

55 Athenaeus viii. 360 e-f. 

56 Appian (?) Parthica 35. 

57 Ovid Ex Pont. iv. 5.41-44. For many similar references, see K. F. Smith, 
The Elegies of Tibullus, p. 284. 

58 See Smith, of. cit., pp. 283-284; Shorey-Laing edition of Horace, Odes 
and Epodes, pp. 222-223. See also Sandys, A History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, 2d ed., I, 230; Anthol. Pal. ix. 821.2; Horace Epodes xv. 7-10. 

59 Macbeth, 4,1,93. See also 5, 3,60; 5,5,44; 5,8, 30. 
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garet be our foeman’s bride.” ® “Till the cows come home,” is 
a popular way of saying “never.” Some of my own extravagant 
boyish requests were parried by “Wait till my ship comes in.”’ 
“Till kingdom come” means “forever.” ‘While wood grows 
and water runs” is a condition frequently found in old deeds. 
More elaborate is Bayard Taylor’s “Till the sun grows cold, And 
the stars are old, And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold.” 


MEASURES OF WEIGHT AND CAPACITY 


There were various ways of measuring stones. In the Iliad ® 
both Diomedes and Aeneas throw stones which two ordinary men 
of Homer’s day could not carry. Vergil ® says that twelve men 
could not lift the stone thrown by Turnus. Barbarians rolled 
down upon Xenophon’s men stones large enough to make a 
wagon-load.** From the Anabasis (iii. 3.17) we learn likewise 
that the Persian slings carried but a short distance because their 
stones were big enough to fill the hand. A more curious way of 
measuring a stone is recorded in Plato’s Laws (xii. 958) in con- 
nection with his words about funeral pyres. He says: “And let 
not the mound be piled higher than would be the work of five men 
completed in five days; nor shall the stone which is placed over 
the spot be larger than would be sufficient to receive the praises 
of thé dead in four heroic lines.” °° 

Among the Romans the scruple or pebble finally became stan- 
dardized as the smallest unit of weight, the twenty-fourth part of 
an ounce.” In England a person’s weight is given as so many 
stone, but in popular usage “a stone may be equivalent to any 
weight from 8 Ib. to 24 lb., it would depend whether the article 

60 Cf. Tennyson, Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue, 35-36, “Against its 
fountain upward runs The current of my days.” For other parallels see K. 
F. Smith, The Elegies of Tibullus, p. 284. 

61 Bedouin Song. 

62 y. 303; xx. 285-287. 

63 Aeneid xii. 899. 

64 Guakiowt, Anab. iv.2.3. Cf. déxa Guaka zeted@v, iv. 7. 10. 


65 Jowett’s translation, Vol. V, p. 348. 
66 For this and other uses see Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, s.v. scrupulus. 
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in the scales was beef, or butter, or hay, or wool, and so on.” * 
The stone has experienced more difficulty in becoming standard- 
ized than has the power of a horse (horse-power). 

The origin of cochlear as a measure would seem to be obvious 
from its derivation. Originally the cyathus may have been a kind 
of gourd.®* In the early days of exploration in the western part 
of our country the Spaniards stored gold dust in quills and hence 
“quill” became a unit of measure. 

Grains and seeds of various kinds have played an important 
part in the development of our measures. A valuable reference 
in this connection is Sir William Ridgeway’s The Origin of Me- 
tallic Currency and Weight Standards.” 

An interesting passage on measures occurs in Isidore’s Origines 
(xvi. 26. 17) : Cora enim hebraice colles appellantur. Coacervati 
enim modi XXX instar collis videntur et onus cameli efficiunt. 

An endless amount of goods and gear on a certain Phoenician 
ship was packed away so neatly that it occupied only as much 
space as a room capable of holding ten couches. We hear also 
of caldrons larger than cisterns or reservoirs big enough for 
twelve couches.” 

In Moby Dick, or the White Whale (chap. cii) Herman Mel- 
ville estimates that a sperm whale between eighty-five and ninety 
feet long “would considerably outweigh the combined population 
of a whole village of one thousand one hundred inhabitants.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


At Memphis and on the island of Elephantine in the Nile were 
“Niloscopes” or “Nilometers,’ which were wells lined with 
stones on which had been recorded the low, mean, and high ris- 
ings of the river. In them the water rose with that of the river. 


67 E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, p. 329. See also Nicholson, 
Men and Measures, p. 107. 

68 Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, s.v. Mensura, p. 164. 

69 Especially chap. viii: “How Were Primitive Weight Units Fixed?” 

70 Xen. Oec. viii. 13. 

71 Athen. iv. 131B. 
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By the aid of marks on the stones experienced observers could 
tell in advance how much the river was going to rise.” 

In 1916 I saw at Tarracina paper cones dangling from the 
signs of wine-shops. Inquiry elicited the information that white 
cones indicated vino bianco, “white wine,” while red ones meant 
vino rosso, “red wine.” ‘Their number indicated the price per 
half-liter. 

The most intimate friendships were formed only after persons 
had eaten “bushels of salt” together. Multi modii salis simul 
edendi sunt ut amicitiae munus expletum sit. 

What is the measure of a married man? The Getae are said to 
have had ten or eleven or even more wives. If a man had only 
four or five, he was accounted unmarried.” 

In Campaspe (2, 2, 121) Lyly puts the following dialogue into 
the mouths of Alexander and Diogenes: Alexander. “How hap- 
pened it that you would not come out of your tub to my palace?” 
Diogenes. “Because it was as far from my tub to your palace as 
from your palace to my tub.” * 


PARTS OF THE BODY AS UNITS OF MEASURE 


I have hitherto excluded from consideration measures which 
finally found their way into formal tables and became definite 
units with specific relations to other units. Several parts of the 
body, such as the finger, palm, forearm (cubitus, myvs), and foot, 
finally became precise units of length,’® but the transition was so 
gradual and some of the uses are so far afield from our own that 
the reader of the classics does not always realize that he is dealing 


72 Diodorus i. 36.11-12; Strabo xvii. 1.48. Murray’s Handbook for Trav- 
ellers in Egypt (1875), pp. 170-172 is interesting on the subject of the Nilo- 
meter. 

78 The original of the Latin is found in indirect discourse in Cicero Lael. 
19.67. See Otto, Die Sprichwérter der Rimer, pp. 19-20, No. 86. 

74 Strabo vii. 3. 4. 

75 This seems to be an elaboration of a story told by Plut. Alex. 14. At the 
1924 meeting of the American Philological Association in Chicago the obser- 
vation was made that it is “farther from New York to Chicago than from 
Chicago to New York.” 

76 See a long passage in Pollux ii. 157-158. 
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with formal units. In closing I wish to give a few illustrations 
of “anatomical” measurements, both formal and popular, and to 
add a few homely parallels. 

The ancients employed as a basis of measurement many parts 
of the hand and arm, from the finger nail to the outstretched 
arms. “Nail’s breadth” or simply “nail” became proverbial for 
“a short distance,” e.g., a@ recta conscientia transversum unguem 
non oportet discedere;"* neceum . . . wungue latius a se dis- 
cedere passa est."* Similar is the “finger’s breadth” or simply the 
“finger,” e.g., Si hercle tu ex istoc loco digitum transvorsum aut 
unguem latum excesseris;"* digitum progredi non possunt.*° We 
speak of a “hairbreadth” escape, of escaping “by the skin of the 
teeth,” ** of a horse’s winning a race “by an eyelash,” or, non- 
figuratively perhaps, “by a neck.” 

The breadth of the finger (i.e., the middle finger) is in frequent 
use as a unit of measure. Lvicretius (iv. 414) speaks of water 
not more than one finger deep. Cyrus hit Artaxerxes so hard a 
blow with his spear that it pierced his armor and penetrated his 
flesh two fingers deep.** On learning that the planking of a ship 
at sea was four fingers thick Anacharsis said that those sailing in 
it were four fingers from death.** Strabo (xv. 1.21) speaks of 
pods ten fingers long. The Geoponica™ tells the farmer to plant 
seeds so many fingers deep and so many fingers apart. 

Four fingers make a palm; sixteen a foot. Since these higher 
units existed, one is surprised to find a dimension given as fifty 

77 Cicero Ad Att. xiii.20.4. Cf. Cicero Ad Fam. vii. 25.2; idem, Acad. 
ii. 58; Hieronym. Ep. 107.9; 120.10; 123.3; 127.8; idem, Comment. in Joel. 
(Migne, Patrol. Lat., 25, col. 964). 

78 Apul. Met. x.26. Cf. ibid., ii. 18; xi. 17. 


79 Plaut. Aul. 57. 

80 Cicero Acad. ii.116. Cf. Plaut. Bacch. 423; Cicero Ad Att. vii. 3.11; 
idem, In Verr. iv. 15. 33. 

81 There is a different preposition in Job 19:20: “...and I am escaped 
with the skin of my teeth.” 

82 Plut. Artarxerxes 11. 

83 Diogenes Laertius Life of Anacharsis i. $103. 

84 For such operations see xi. 18.2, 5, 14 et passim, and also Palladius, 
iv.1.2; iv. 7.2; viii. 1. 3. 
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fingers.*° Reference to the dictionaries will show that the finger 
is still a unit of measurement in the United States. As a boy I 
have seen the charges in old-style shot-guns estimated by fingers. 
“Three fingers” is (or was) a standard way of measuring drinks. 
The amount of other liquids in a glass may be measured by 
fingers. 

The thumb must be discussed apart from the fingers. The 
nails used in the ships of the Veneti were as thick as the thumb.*® 
Cato*’ advises the farmer to make solid cunicae a thumb thick. 

The Latin uncia means “thumb-nail breadth,” which was equal 
to digitus. “When the Romans adopted the duodecimal or ‘un- 
cial’ system, they applied it to the foot, which was divided into 
either 12 or 16 parts, both called unciae; but to distinguish these 
they used two words, digitus for the sixteenth and pollex, thumb, 
for the twelfth, the thumb-breadth.” * The word uncia became 
“inch” in English after various intermediate changes. 

Brewer says that “countrymen always measure by their 
thumb.” The expression “by rule of thumb” is believed to be a 
relic of the old custom of measuring material by the length of the 
thumb. In Dutch the word duim does duty for both “thumb” 
and “inch.” 

In England the word “nail” was used for the thumb-nail 
breadth and equalled one-sixteenth of a foot.” This will be found 
to be exactly the breadth of the thumb nails of a large number of 
one’s masculine friends. The word “nail” was applied also to the 
sixteenth of a hundred-weight. In rendering “nail” into Latin 

85 Vitruvius viii. 6. 4. 

86 Caesar B.G. iii. 13. 4. 

87 De Agri Cultura 20. Cf. Theophr. Hist. Plant. iv.8.5; iv.8.7. In iv. 8.3 
Theophrastus compares the thickness of the root of papyrus to that of the 
wrist of a stalwart man. Strabo xvii. 3.11 compares the thickness of straw 
to that of the little finger. 

88 Nicholson, op. cit., 243. 

89 4 Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (1905), s.v. thumb. 

90 Nicholson, op. cit., 244. The New English Dictionary notes the use of 
“nail” as one-sixteenth of a yard and says: “The precise origin of this sense 


is not clear. The use of the nail in early examples suggests that one six- 
teenth from the end of the yard-stick may have been marked by a nail.” 
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the scribes of Plantagenet times mistakenly used clavus, a carpen- 
ter’s nail, instead of unguis. “But clavus, a nail, became con- 
founded with clavis, a key, and so in Southern France the nail- 
weight, introduced from England, became clau, a key, instead of 
clavéu, a nail.” ™ 

The palm is naturally four fingers wide. The Geoponica (xi. 
18. 2) tells us that roses are to be pruned when they are a palm 
or four fingers from the ground. The palm (or hand) is still 
used in measuring the height of horses. 

The distance between the outstretched thumb and forefinger 
(Atyavds) is called by the Greeks Aiyas, “the lesser span,”’ while 
the normal span, oxvdayy, is the distance between the outstretched 
thumb and little fingers.°* A race of dwarfs beyond India was 
called Trispathami, “Three-spanners.” ** The span too is still 
used in measuring the height of a horse. 

From the end of the outstretched middle finger to the elbow is 
the cubit or ell. I am told that in country stores in Holland rib- 
bon is still measured in this way. The word “alnage’”’ is of course 
a reminiscence of “elbow’’ measurement. In some of the early 
transactions of the Dutch with the Indians around New Amster- 
dam the hand or hand-length was a unit of length. 

With the fingers doubled over, the distance to the elbow is a 
mvy@v, i.e., twenty fingers. When they are closed, making a fist, 
the distance from the knuckles is a xvyy%, or eighteen fingers. 
When both hands are outstretched in opposite directions we have 
the dgyvid (ulna)** the “reach” or fathom.” Pliny® says that 
this distance should be the height of a man. ‘Timbers cut for a 
large ship for Demetrius were thirteen “reaches” long.*’ It seems 

91 Nicholson, op. cit., 245. 

92 Pollux ii. 157-158. 

93 Pliny Nat. Hist. vii. 26. 

94In Pliny Nat. Hist. xvi. 133, 202, the word ulna seems to be so used, but 
in general the meaning of this word is not clear. In some instances it is ob- 
vious that the word does not mean six feet. 

95 Pollux ii. 158. 


96 Nat. Hist. vii.77. Cf. Vitruvius iii. 1. 3. 
97 Theophr. Hist. Plant. v. 8.1. 
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rather strange to us to find long distances estimated in this 
denomination, as when Herodotus (iv. 86) speaks of a voyage of 
sixty or seventy thousand “reaches.” I have seen women measure 
cloth by using as a unit the distance from the nose to the end of 
the outstretched arm. 

There are certain measures of capacity derived from the fingers 
and arms. “As much as you can grasp with three fingers” ** is 
one way of measuring seed. We use “pinches” of snuff or salt. 
A manipulus is as much as will fill a hand, according to Isidore.®® 
Liddell and Scott say that 5eaypy means as much as one can hold 
in the hand.*° “Handful” is common today. 

Another form of measurement is the complexus, “embrace,” 
which is evidently only another form of ulna (in the sense of 
fathom), but is more picturesque as applied to round things. 
Pliny’*® speaks of a tree crassitudinis ad trium hominum com- 
plexum, while Strabo tells of grapevine stems which required two 
men to girth them.’”? Theophrastus’® knew of a tree so large 
that four men would not easily have encircled it. 

In Latin the word for foot became proverbial for a small dis- 
tance, e.g., neque pede, quod aiunt, uno a parente discessi..°* We 
use “step” also in this sense ;*° the Italian says due passi. The 
stadion was six hundred feet, but the stadium at Olympia was 
longer than others because (ne crede fabulae) it was marked off 
by the feet of Heracles, who was larger than ordinary men,*°° 


98 Palladius iv.9.11; v. 3.2. 

99 Origines xviii. 3. 11. 

100 Cf, gona, “bundles,” Theophr. Hist. Plant. ix. 17.1. 

101 Nat. Hist. xvi. 203. In 202, however, he says, arboris eius crassitudinis 
quattuor hominum ulnas complectentium implebat. 

102 xi. 10.2; xvii. 3. 4. 

103 Hist. Plant iv. 16. 3. 

104 Quint. Declam. vi.14. See Otto, op. cit., p. 275, Nos. 1399, 1402. 

105 Cf, “At Old Christmas the days are longer by a cock’s stride,” E. S. 
Hartland, County Folk-Lore (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 
37), p. 165. 

106 Aul. Gell. Noct. Aft. i.1. See Hultsch, Griechische und Rémische 
Metrologie, p. 33, and William Ridgeway, “Metrological Notes, 1. The Origin 
of the Stadion,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 9, 18-28. 
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Many of the Indian banyan trees were forty paces through, while 
some of them were sixty.*” 

Boys playing games still mark off distances with their feet. 
Men fighting duels used to be instructed to walk so many paces 
before turning and firing. I have seen farmers “step off’ dis- 
tances and depend upon their results in estimating the acreage to 
be devoted to certain crops. In football, penalties are always 
“stepped off.” 

Although popular usage established many definite relationships 
between the various parts of the human measuring-rod, artists 
carried the tendency still farther. An interesting passage in this 
connection is Vitruvius (iii. 1.2): 

For the human body is so designed by nature that the face, from 
the chin to the top of the forehead and the lowest roots of the hair, 
is a tenth part of the whole height; the open hand from the wrist to 
the tip of the middle finger is just the same; the head from the chin 
to the crown is an eighth, and with the neck and shoulder from the 
top of the breast to the lowest roots of the hair is a sixth; from the 
middle of the breast to the summit of the crown is a fourth. If we 
take the height of the face itself, the distance from the bottom of 
the chin to the under side of the nostrils is one third of it; the nose 
from the under side of the nostrils to a line between the eyebrows is 
the same; from there to the lowest roots of the hair is also a third, 
comprising the forehead. ‘The length of the foot is one sixth of the 
height of the body; of the forearm, one fourth; and the breadth of 
the breast is also one fourth. The other members too have their own 
symmetrical proportions, and it was by employing them that the 
famous painters and sculptors *°* of antiquity attained to great and 
endless renown.’ 


This paper, though obviously fragmentary in character, is ample 
for my purpose. The present generation is interested in origins. 
It has been my desire merely to try to re-create some of the atmo- 
sphere in which tables of measures were formulated, since their 

107 Theophr. Hist. Plant. iv. 4. 4. 

108 On the canon of Polyclitus see Galen De Hippocratis et Platonis Placitis 


iv.3. (Ed. Kihn, v. 449). 
109 M. H. Morgan’s translation. 
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units must have passed through an experience somewhat similar 
to the popular measures I have mentioned. When we speak of 
a “hairbreadth” escape,"° we would never dream that “hair- 
breadth” might become a unit of measure, yet it long ago became 
such, for — 


12 hairbreadths = 1 poppy seed 
4 poppy seeds = 1 barley corn 
3 barley corns = 1 inch 

4 inches = 1 hand 

3 hands = 1 foot ™ 


A paragraph from E. M. Wright’s Rustic Speech and Folk- 
Lore (p. 328), which depicts conditions in England, will help us 
to understand the difficulties of the ancients in establishing definite 
units : 

A catalogue of the weights and measures in the dialects does how- 
ever upset a great many of our everyday ideas, and make our knowl- 
edge of Tables seem surprisingly limited. For here we find familiar 
measures changing their standard value according to locality, or 
according to the commodity to be sold by measure or weight; all 
sorts of new measures with queer names enter into computations 
where we had hitherto only dealt with plain bushels, or pounds, or 
inches. Liquid measures usurp the place of dry, and vice versa; 
and indefinite terms like heap, bunch, bundle become fixed quanti- 
ties. 

It is impossible to uproot all local customs and to establish 
uniformity. The situation would have been far more difficult to 
control in antiquity when means of travel and communication 
were fewer and when states and nations were far more numerous 
and smaller. 

Incidentally this paper may have some historical interest, since 
many of the methods mentioned were local and ephemeral and 
have dropped out of use in civilized communities because of 


changing conditions. 


110 Cf, Judges 20:16: “Every one could sling stones at a hairbreadth and 
not miss.” 

111 Nicholson, op. cit., p. 61. Webster says that the hairbreadth is some- 
times definitely called the forty-eighth part of an inch. In this table it is the 
one one-hundred-and-forty-fourth part. 
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“Boards of censorship,” “writs of injunction,” “courts of inves- 
tigation,’ “eugenics,” and the like, have become prominent 
features within the last few decades — but, while many phases of 
life that were formerly unrestricted are now circumscribed within 
more or less specific limitations, the un-historical novel is still a 
lusty freebooter. No commission is authorized by enactment, 
public or otherwise, to insure that the stream of literature flooding 
down upon us under the caption of historical fiction shall be 
filtered at its source and pronounced basically trustworthy. As 
a consequence, errors of all sorts are being perpetrated, sometimes 
unconsciously by confessedly efficient scholars, but too often by 
racy writers with unblushing disregard of any attempt at histor- 
ical accuracy. Scores of misleading data, inconsistencies, inapt 
deductions, anachronisms, blemishes of all sorts, may be discov- 
ered, not merely lurking but frequently paraded, in some of the 
most widely advertised of recent fiction. 

It is in vain that one is prone, under the compulsion of resigna- 
tion, to take refuge in the reflection that the blunders are, in the 
main, individually trivial, or that they are unnoticed save by a 
relatively small class of instructed readers. This may be ever 
so true, but, in grand total, the ultimate effect upon the unguarded 
reading public is appalling, for the errata are cloaked under the 
fascinating guise of popular fiction and are becoming gradually 
incorporated in the conscience of the people as historically sound. 
All the efforts of scholarly experts are being relentlessly set at 
naught by the allurements of fiction, and past experience has 


1 For an earlier article by the same writer on the same general subject, see 
CLAssIcAL JouRNAL, VI (1911), 296. 
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shown to a startling degree how tenacious is a current untruth — 
how, sometimes, even centuries do not avail to eradicate an error 
of the sort. 

An example of the subtle fallacies hiding under the eloquent 
coquetry of fiction may be taken from Cyrus T. Brady’s The 
Fetters of Freedom. When the Bishop makes Paul of ‘Tarsus 
exclaim “By all the gods,” it is at best a ludicrous incongruity, 
certainly a lapsus, whether of Brady’s or Paul’s it matters not — 
but, when a scene is introduced in which Nero is made to confer 
membership in the equites as though a degree in Knighthood, it 
is unfortunately deceptive. A correct impression of the great 
middle class at Rome, and consequently of a large part of the 
whole Roman system, is blurred thereby. A business, commercial 
class — an order that was based upon property rating and money 
qualifications — is made to resemble, in so far, the feudal knight- 
errantry of mediaeval days. 

Again, although it is a well-known fact that Julius Caesar died 
childless, Walter S. Cramp, in his Heir to Empire, repeatedly 
speaks of the younger Marcellus as Caesar’s lineal descendant. 
To take a third illustration from recent publications, the Baroness 
Orczy, in Unto Caesar, represents the rostra in the Forum at 
Rome as a structure of towering, dizzy height, from which a 
character in the story is about to be hurled to death. And, more, 
it is the platform from which the auctioning of slaves and house- 
hold goods is conducted. 

In the hands of visionaries or of the uncritical, the historical 
novel becomes a peculiarly treacherous instrument. Under ordi- 
nary conditions and with the most discreet care, the purely 
fictional is so inextricably interwoven with the historical that the 
unsuspecting reader is not aware of any need to differentiate. 
This is inevitable, a condition naturally to be granted. But it may 
be understood how aggravated the case becomes, when, as par- 
ticularly in novels based upon ancient history, the avowedly legen- 
dary is treated as if authentic fact. The harm therein done to 
history is serious indeed. 

In a book of anonymous authorship entitled Glimpses of Nine- 
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veh, B.C. 690, purporting to be letters exchanged between cor- 
respondents in Babylon and the Assyrian capital in the days of 
Sennacherib, there is a most edifying passage (p. 57) beginning 
with the startling headlines “Among the newly arrived visitors 
at the metropolis is Cloelius, the Roman ambassador, with gifts 
and missives from the good King Numa.” The inference is that 
Rome’s ministers in this period of her obscure babyhood were 
present at all the courts of the known world and that a well- 
established system of international embassage was in vogue. The 
“shadow King’? Numa is endued with a flesh-and-blood actuality 
and is, moreover, as the narrative proceeds to reveal, made to act 
as if already charged prophetically with the tremendous future of 
Rome. 

A similar investiture of Numa with supposedly historical 
reality is to be found in McMinn’s Ben Ammi, the Armorer’s 
Son, a Story of the Days of Ahaz and Hezekiah. In chapter xx 
(p. 206), where the author departs so far from his central theme 
as to narrate a case of justice decided in the presence of the 
Priest-King of Rome, the effect upon the juvenile reader is incal- 
culable. It is given a vividness that years of research may not 
succeed in banishing. 

Quite a different effect is produced in contrast by Florian’s 
delightful French story, Numa Pompilius, wherein the very 
language itself, the whole motif, reveals the spirit of poesy and 
legend, and we are not drawn into the fallacy of interpreting it as 
history. 

Examples in fiction of the insertion of the mythical into the 
historical are numerous. W. C. Kitchin introduces into The 
Story of Sodom an anomaly in the person of Io, the heroine of 
Argive mythology, on a tangent almost equal to her metamorph- 
osis into a heifer. She plays the role of a priestess of Ishtar, is 
a lively contemporary of Abraham and Chedorlaomer and the 
fall of the Cities of the Plain, and finally becomes the wife of a 
Hebrew living in Egypt. This is contaminatio that would have 
made P. Terentius Afer erubescent with envy. 

Even though there is much in the story of Dido that can be 
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dissevered from myth and considered as having historic founda- 
tion, it is certainly a boldly adventurous, albeit a naive, stroke on 
the part of McLaws in his Jezebel to bring Dido to the court of 
Samaria, a visitor of the same age as that of Ahab’s new bride 
from Phoenice. The slightly credible portion of the Dido story 
thrusts Jezebel three generations back and makes her the sister 
of Dido’s grandmother. However, Vergil has already made us 
fairly familiar with chronological inconsistencies in the case of 
the Queen of Karthage. 

Despite our wish to quarrel with Haggard and Lang, we are 
obliged to confess the inimitable effect produced by their The 
World’s Desire, in which they bring Odysseus and Helen into 
Egypt during the progress of the Ten Plagues, one of the most 
daring feats in all noveldom. They have lapsed, however, into 
an unfortunate distortion of the historical in making the Phar- 
aoh’s deceased “first-born” a babe. The monuments prove Prince 
Seti-Meneptah to have been an adult and associated with his 
father on the throne — as indeed Elizabeth Miller in The Yoke 
does correctly delineate him. 

Egyptian history, it must be granted, has been a particularly 
difficult field for the novelist, by reason of the great extremes in 
the eras adopted by the several schools in Egyptology and of the 
amazing corrections in our previous knowledge necessitated by 
almost daily discoveries. When, therefore, Wm. Walloth wrote 
The King’s Treasure House, the approximate age of the pyra- 
mids may not have been generally accepted. Yet it seems incred- 
ible that he could have so far missed the inevitable trend of the 
discussion and so lightly expunged perhaps as many as twenty- 
five centuries. For he gives credence to the most untenable of all 
the theories, featuring the Israelites while in bondage as working 
upon a pyramid for Rameses the Great. A second error is therein 
countenanced. No pyramid has even in theory been associated 
with the name of Rameses, while his empty rock-tomb has since 
been discovered. 

But, while accuracy in Egyptian chronology may be as yet 
unattainable, less privileges should be taken with other periods 
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which are much better known. For instance, one of the most 
irrepressible errors to be found in historical fiction is the tempta- 
tion to refer to localities in terms of subsequent epochs. Innum- 
erable are the instances of “Mamertine Prison” and “Pincian 
Hill” in novels of the Early Empire (cf. Stars in the Twilight, 
p. 63, by Mary H. Debenham), a nomenclature that can nowhere 
be substantiated in the classics. George Henty in Beric the 
Briton, a Story of the Roman Invasion, mentions Norfolk and 
Norwich and Sussex (pp. 65, 67) as if so termed in Nero’s time. 
Miles Keon in Dion and the Sibyls (pp. 257, 279) has German- 
icus in Venetia. For Queen and Emperor, a novel by Ernest 
Protheroe based upon the eras of Nero and Titus, has this 
remarkable statement (p. 352), “over 700 years had elapsed since 
King David had established his royal residence upon Mount 
Sion.” How much more effective the real truth would have been 
in its terms of a thousand years! 

In E. F. Burr’s Aleph the Chaldaean, a book that enjoyed much 
popularity a quarter of a century ago, the historical figure of 
Germanicus is mentioned so casually and so lamely that the 
author is clearly convicted of having but a hazy knowledge of so 
distinguished a character. The story is of the times of Christ’s 
ministry, and Germanicus is spoken of (p. 405) as a prospective 
husband for the heroine of the tale, his subsequent betrothal to 
Agrippina removing him from consideration — all this despite 
the death of Germanicus in 19 a.D., some fifteen years before the 
date of the story. 

The strange deletion of something like half a thousand years 
is to be found in John Ayscough’s Faustula (p. 13), when Faust- 
ulus, living in the time of the younger Constantius, “noted the 
house where Livius Andronicus the playwright lived 130 years 
or so before.” 

The Light of His Countenance, by Jerome Harte, is a tale of 
Trajan’s reign. Now as Trajan became emperor at the very 
close of the first century, and the martyrdom of Peter and Paul 
is referred to the reign of Nero in the sixties a.D., the three 
passages to be quoted show a curious twist in chronology: “Peter 
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was in Rome 100 years ago. There are those whom I have heard 
who knew of the time through the mouths of their old fathers and 
mothers” (p. 83). “Merope knows old men and women whose 
fathers saw and talked with both” (Peter and Paul) (p. 148). 
“The father of Marcella on the Aventine was a very young lad 
when Peter was in Rome. He lived to be very old and Marcella 
hath often told us of Peter who was in Jerusalem with Christ. 
*T was in Nero’s time ere I was born” (p. 213). A matter of 40 
years or thereabouts is lengthened out through three generations. 

But of all the anachronisms and perversions of chronology, the 
most astounding appear in Nellie G. Robinson’s Philo’s Daughter. 
Among the errors in this book that betoken abandonment of some 
of the most salient elements in popular knowledge, Bagdad with 
its Caliphate is made contemporaneous with Tiberius’ imperium 
at Rome (pp. 10, 17). And this is not a merely incidental error 
— it is repeated frequently and confirmed by the introduction of 
characters named Fatima and Mashoud, and by reference to the 
odd costumes of the caliphs. And, as if even these were not 
enough, the idea is expanded to include “Tartar hordes” (p.124), 
while “Ayesha, wife of a prominent man in Turkey” (p. 192) is 
made to appear as a lady of the court of Tiberius. Catilina 
(spelled, of course, Cata-) is referred to as having died “of sheer 
starvation” (p. 163) in the Mamertine Prison (sic). Such vio- 
lence is done to well-known contemporary records as to style 
Germanicus the eldest son of Tiberius (p. 211) and to introduce 
into the imperial family fictitious personages like ‘Hispania, 
Tiberius’ first wife” (p. 163) — this latter too, by the way, dying 
in the Mamertine; an Octavia, “his sister’s daughter,’ and Fabri- 
cius Marcellus, “his nephew” (p. 137), who is repeatedly styled 
“Rome’s first general.” The climax is reached in a character who 
mentions the “Sargossa” Sea (p. 103), and who, mirabile dictu, 
exhibits the mummy of Rameses the Great in a private collection. 

An anachronism of the same sort is to be noted in a reference 
to “Algerian pirates” on p. 45 of G. Norway’s A Roman House- 
hold, a story of Nero’s time. 

There may be a question as to the epoch when the name Paris 
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became fixed, but unquestionably Villefranche is antedating that 
time in his Cineas (p. 221), in making the superscription of St. 
Denis’s letter read, “The salutations of Dionysius and of those in 
Paris who believe in Jesus.” 

If recorded events were the only elements that suffer at the 
hands of the novelist, the case against historical fiction would not 
be so serious, for refutation is not far to seek. But the public 
and private life of ancient peoples, their religious, moral, and 
social antiquities, are vulnerable points because of the limited 
familiarity which the general reader has with these less-advertised 
phases. The likelihood is consequently the greater that an error 
therein will escape wholly undetected. 

Mark Ashton, in She Stands Alone (p. 68), has someone 
“standing —in the Temple of Apollo, the favorite god of 
Athens,” an assertion that might well evoke Pallas Athene to 
another contest on the Acropolis. 

Emma Marshal, author of A Roman Maiden, though she builds 
her whole story upon the Vesta-cult, fails in one of the most vital 
points, namely the absence of a statue in the temple. Her Vestal 
heroine is made to say (p. 211): “I have gazed up at her image 
in the dim light, and besought her, if she knew me, if she accepted 
my service, to give mea sign. But there she stood, with her veil 
flowing behind her, in her long robes, motionless and calm”’ (cf. 
also p. 139). 

The famous anxiety of the Greeks and Romans not to omit any 
possible deity, male or female, in their general petitions and their 
consequent use of both genders in such formulae, is carried to an 
absurd degree by Mrs. Holt in The Slave Girl of Pompeii (p. 40), 
“Be propitious to us, O Jupiter, whether thou art god or goddess.” 

In the Light of His Countenance, already quoted, makes an 
unfortunate jumble of the Niobe myth on p. 169: “Know ye of 
Juno’s wrath against this woman? . . . Juno the jealous 
caused thunderbolts to descend from heaven and kill each and 
every one of Niobe’s offspring.” 

One would hardly think Baring-Gould capable of such care- 
lessness as to refer, in his Perpetua (p. 177), to “the reign of the 
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god Tiberius.” Tiberius’ name, as we know, was written large in 
the “Jndex Expurgatorius’ as far as deification was concerned. 

Again, though the subject of Caesar-worship is still full of 
debatable elements, it may be doubted whether Tiberius was ever 
styled deus while alive, to say nothing of post-mortem references. 
But Aleph the Chaldaean has a very exciting picture (p. 74) ofa 
“legionary standard, consisting of a pike, surmounted by a silver 
eagle, on whose spread wings stood an effigy of the Emperor, with 
this superscription in large capitals, DEV S.TIBERIVS.CAE- 
SAR.” 

As Nero is an unquestioned instance of non-deification, the 
following words put in the mouth of Titus by Rider Haggard, in 
Pearl Maiden, are strangely inappropriate, “An evil sect, worse 
than those Jews, or so thought the late divine Nero” (p. 278). 

The pre-eminence of Minerva over Juno in the Roman Trinity 
is violated by Emma Leslie in Out of the Mouth of the Lions 
(p. 54) when she refers to “Capitoline Jupiter, with Juno on his 
right and Minerva on his left.” 

The following passage from Cineas (p. 69) bears witness to 
the unnecessary length the author has gone in predicating the rise 
of the Pontificate in Paul’s time: “Imagine him taking the title 
of Universal Pontiff! Nothing less than that! It follows that, 
if he believes it, Caesar would have to lay at his feet the highest 
of the imperial prerogatives, the government of souls, and be him- 
self satisfied with that of bodies. Have you ever heard of such 
an absurdity? His name is Paul from Tarsus in Cilicia.” Cer- 
tainly we can truthfully say we never have heard of such an 
absurdity. 

And what would high-browed, supersensitive Cicero think of 
another passage in Cineas (p. 61), in which Villefranche declares, 
“The sons of freedmen were sometimes admitted to the highest 
honors, of which Cicero, Horace, and many others were 
examples.” 

On p. 69 in A Maid of the First Century will be found this 
misleading assertion, “Creon was four times crowned with the 
olive wreath in the Olympic games at Athens.” 
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The same story, on p. 111, introduces this odd bit of intelligence 
with reference to the Britons: “Are they not beautiful? Caesar 
was right when he called the land Albion.” 

The oft-repeated error of confusing Britain the land with 
Briton the native inhabitant is exampled in Cineas again (p. 291), 
where allusion is made to Ostorius, “the propraetor, rendered so 
illustrious in Briton.” 

In The Street of the Flute Player (p. 179), by H. DeVere 
Stackpole, may be found this confusion of frieze with pediment, 
“The head might have served Pheidias as a model for that head 
of the horse of Selene which he carved for the frieze of the Par- 
thenon.”’ 

And even the genius of Henryk Sienkiewicz nods when, in his 
story entitled Let us Follow Him (p. 20), he thus translates the 
marriage formula as pronounced by the bride, ““Where thou art, 
Caius, there am I also” —a curious mixture of the vocative with 
an echo of Jesus’ language in the Gospels. 

The author of Bethsaida (p. 73) makes Pontius Pilate stroke 
his beard. 

A. J. Church, in 2000 Years Ago, makes two references to a 
copy of Homer in the pocket of his hero (pp. 58, 159). Wm. 
Walloth also, in The Empress Octavia (p. 56), is guilty of the 
same anachronism as to pockets. 

Keon, in Dion and the Sibyls (p. 373), has one of his charac- 
ters peruse a chapter every day in Livy’s History —a very slender 
task withal. 

Henty, in Beric the Briton (pp. 195, 201), twice refers to 
Polybius as a Roman writer. 

On the Knees of the Gods four times confuses the Greek slave 
name Sosias with the Latin socius (cf. p. 212), and Socius is the 
name given to the slave accordingly. 

“T wouldn’t cry if I were up to my eyes in the onions of Nau- 
ticratis,”” says a character in Aleph the Chaldaean (p. 92). 

A typographical error may account for the statement on p. 33 
of Geo. Taylor’s Antinous, “The sturdy fruit-dealer rushed upon 
him like a furious Megara”; but the same author’s reference (p. 
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53) to the year of Asinius and Pollio-sounds too strikingly like 
the joke on poor old Bibulus as the submerged member of Julius 
and Caesar’s consulship. 

There is no typographical error with Samuel W. Odell in The 
Princess Athura, a Romance of Iran, for there are dozens of pas- 
sages throughout the book in which the country Media is spelled 
Medea (cf. ‘““Medean” on p. 29). The same misspelling is to be 
found in The City of Delight (p. 125). 

Mrs. Kingsley, in Veronica (p. 201), speaks of “mysteries as 
profound as those of Egypt and Eleusinia.” 

The creator of the unhappy phrase, “Nero fiddling while Rome 
burned,” will have to answer for a multiplied harvest of falsity 
from that one tare. Witness this passage from G. Norway’s A 
Roman Household (p. 171), “. . . and he (Nero) laughs, 
and makes awful sounds on his violin which he calls the shrieks 
of the victims, and really they are like to them.” 

And where the writer himself may be free from error, it is 
often his illustrator or publisher that draws down infamy upon 
him. The same illustration labeled “Romans invading Britain,” 
in Zig-sag Journeys in Europe (p. 105) is made to represent 
“Crossing the Alps” on p. 191 of the Story of Carthage in the 
celebrated “Stories of the Nations Series.” 

In Church’s 2000 Years Ago, there is a picture (p. 84) of a 
banquet, at which men are seated bolt upright, while a woman 
reclines upon her right elbow — at least three errors “in one fell 
blow.” 

In the same book (p. 94) is shown a Roman galley displaying 
only one bank of oars, and only six on a side at that. 

An Egyptian Pharaoh is depicted in Brooke’s Chivalric Days 
(p. 13) in the costume of a Greek, in the midst of Greek furnish- 
ings, among them a statue of Pallas Athene on an Ionic column. 
The identical picture appears in Ridpath’s History of the World, 
Vol. II, p. 625, where it is entitled “Aristotle and his Pupil Alex- 
ander.” 











OVID IN EXILE 


By RaymMonp HuntTincton Coon 
Indiana University 


The Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto of Ovid, ninety-six 
letters in elegiac verse, written from his place of banishment 
during the last ten years of his life to his wife and to friends at 
Rome, afford a view of the human mind under unique circum- 
stances. Catullus and Horace reveal their personalities in happier 
surroundings, but they are not more intimately revealed than is 
Ovid to the reader of the Pontic poems. 

Many years after the tempestuous sea voyage, which threatened 
to cancel the edict of Caesar by casting his vessel back upon 
Italian shores, Ovid expressed amazement at the nerve he bad 
exhibited on shipboard. He had written poetry, yielding to that 
inner urge which was the one necessity of his life; and when he 
reached the place of exile, eleven letters were ready to be dis- 
patched to Rome. These constitute the first book of the Tristia. 

The third letter of that group recounts the experiences of the 
night before his departure from Rome. He is staggered by the 
blow and his senses are dulled. He cannot arouse himself to an 
interest in making ready for the voyage. His household, even 
including the slaves, are all in tears. He talks for the last time 
with the one or two friends who have the courage to remain his 
friends. His only child, a daughter, was absent in Africa. His 
house had the aspect of Troy at its fall, he says, if one may com- 
pare great things with small. When sounds of men and of dogs 
have all become quieted, he takes a last view of the Capitol in the 
moonlight, of the temples of the gods, of other places dear to him, 
and bids them farewell forever. But he cannot go. Thrice he 
crosses his threshold and as many times returns. Again and again 
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he says goodbye and gives his wife the farewell kiss. Lucifer 
rises, the signal for his going. He feels that he is torn limb from 
limb. His wife, clinging to his neck, declares that she will go 
with him. She will be a coniunx exulis exul, the exiled wife of 
an exiled man. And when she decides to remain in Rome, she 
feels the same as though she were gazing on her husband’s body 
on the funeral pyre. 

Was Ovid unattended on this long journey, which occupied a 
full twelve months? In describing the night before his departure 
he says that he had no interest in choosing companions or slaves 
to go with him. Later he says that Jason had companions on his 
voyage to the Black Sea, while all his own friends have fallen 
away. And again: “The Muse was my only attendant. She alone 
did not fear the Sintian warrior’s sword, nor the sea, nor utter 
barbarism.” Slaves would not anticipate with pleasure the jour- 
ney and the sojourn in so lonely a region, even though they did 
not realize the extent of its dreariness. Ovid did not possess the 
character to inspire in his slaves a sacrificial devotion. And 
though any Roman master had full power to do so, he was in no 
mood to compel them to go. If he gave the slightest reflection 
to this problem, he perhaps supposed that his ample means would 
provide slaves from the natives of his new home. 

In one of the Tristia of the third book, Ovid says to his wife, 
“Because of my illness this letter is written in another’s hand.” 
At this point there would have been a good opportunity to refer 
by name or otherwise to any slave who had come with him. Had 
there been one, he surely would have been used for this service of 
writing in the Latin language. Even if not here, it is reasonable 
to suppose that so humane, democratic, and sympathetic a man as 
Ovid would have referred to a slave or slaves in a personal way in 
some of his numerous letters to his wife, if they had been former 
members of his household. Ovid twice speaks of the grief and 
sympathy of his slaves in the letter describing his last night at 
Rome. In such personal poetry as the Tristia and the Epistulae 
ex Ponto he would have been likely to mention the only human 
connection he held with his former home. While confident that 
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no friend shared the journey with him, we may also regard it as 
highly probable that he had no slaves to serve him. 

Unaccompanied then, after prolonged traveling, partly through 
rough waters on the Adriatic, and partly overland, Ovid arrives 
at his destination, Tomi, on the western shore of the Black Sea. 
Then for the first time he realizes the full measure of his punish- 
ment. The people among whom the poet is doomed to live are a 
blend of Greeks and Getes, with the Getic element strongly pre- 
dominating. Getes and Sarmatians go up and down the streets 
on horseback, with their ever present bows and quivers of poi- 
soned arrows, which they are not reluctant to use. Their voices 
are harsh, their features cruel — verissima Martis imago. Saevi, 
inhumani, hirsutt, Marticoli, feri, dirt are epithets repeatedly used 
of them by Ovid. No tribe of people in the whole world is more 
ferocious, truculentior. He often writes his friends that he lives 
in the midst of barbarism. The inhabitants never trim their hair 
or beards. ‘They scarcely deserve to be called human beings. 
Their fierce natures are more akin to those of wolves. Differ- 
ences are composed by the sword. In the forum arms are more 
powerful than laws. Their garments are skins and baggy trou- 
sers. The women do not know the art of weaving. They grind 
the corn and carry water and do the heavy work. 

An ever recurring theme in the Pontic poems is that of the 
dreary aspect of nature and the extreme rigor of the climate. 
Tomi, although in fact located on the shore of the Black Sea, 
south of the mouth of the Danube, is placed by Ovid just beneath 
the North Star, and must have been bitterly cold, for he tells us 
that even the Pontus was frozen over in winter, and that before 
one snow melted another came. ‘The landscape was treeless and 
without vines, a locus inamabilis, than which nothing in the whole 
world could be more dismal. “Spring, with its garlands of 
flowers, never comes; one never sees the bodies of reapers lightly 
clad for their toil; the autumn does not bring forth grapes ; but all 
seasons are insufferably cold.” ‘There are no birds but hoarse sea 
birds. Ovid in his misery and morbid state must have seen and 
felt things that were not true. Tomi was only about one degree 
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in latitude north of Sulmo, the poet’s birthplace, and the climate 
could hardly have been so much more rigorous.’ 

Neither by birth nor by training was Ovid fitted to play the 
martyred hero. His disappointment and his grief lowered his 
natural morale. Thus we are prepared for his oft-recurring men- 
tion of the perils of the enemy. The marauders live to the north 
of the Danube, which forms an effective barrier until it is frozen 
for the winter. Then the enemy cross and ride up to the walls of 
Tomi, carrying off cattle and sheep, everything that lies in their 
way. They shoot their poisoned arrows into the town. Ovid 
gathers a package of them to send as a gift to a friend in Rome, 
a barren gift, but the best that he could do. Scarcely are the frail 
walls a protection against the enemy, and “while at times they 
have peace, never do they have the assurance of peace.” “I do 
not object to being miserable,” says Ovid, admitting the justice 
of his being punished, “but I pray that I may be miserable more 
safely,” that is in a land secure from the enemy. The poisoned 
arrows are a nightmare to him; the weapons bring death with 
double certainty, through the iron and through the poison. 

To understand sympathetically Ovid's life in exile, we should 
know how he lived in those years before he was struck by the 
“thunderbolt” as he often calls it. In the Tristia he frequently 
speaks of his former life as easy-going and unaccustomed to hard- 
ships and as a life spent with the Muses. The Amores, written in 
his youth, are almost as rich in their revelation of the personal 
Ovid of that period as are the Pontic poems for the later. They 
show that he lived an uninterrupted whirl of enjoyment. High- 
strung, impressionable, with the capacity to enjoy to the full all 

1 Professor Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale University, an authority on the 
climate of history, in a letter to me on this subject, says: “In general the indi- 
cations are that at about the time of Christ there was a relatively moist period, 
distinctly moister than the preceding century. The curve of the big trees seems 
to point this way. My own impression is that when Ovid was at Tomi, the 
winters were probably distinctly more severe than at present. The storms 
were probably longer and the cold spells probably more severe.” He adds, 


however, that no distinct investigations at this particular point (the mouth of 
the Danube) have ever been made. 
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the refinements of pleasure and of the literary life of the best 
society of Augustan Rome, to which he was admitted and in 
which he was lionized, Ovid naturally was keenly tortured by his 
forced sojourn amid the crudeness and vulgarities, the ferocity 
and lawlessness of the Tomitae, the discomforts of the climate, 
the barrenness and gloom of the landscape, and the never absent 
fear of the incursions of still wilder and more lawless barbarians. 
His training and living in the capital had ill prepared him for life 
at Tomi. 

“If perchance you wonder why this letter is written in another's 
hand,” he says to his wife, “it is because I am sick; sick in the 
furthest limits of the unknown world, and uncertain of recovery. 
What thoughts do you think are in my mind as I lie here in this 
God-forsaken country (dira regione), among the Sauromatians 
and the Getes. I cannot endure the climate, and the water dis- 
agrees with me. . . . The house I live in is unsatisfactory, 
nor is the food proper for a sick man. There is no doctor to care 
for me, nor any friend to beguile the slowly passing hours with 
conversation. . . . I am destitute of everything. Most of 
all do I miss you, my wife. . . . I speak with you though 
you are not here; you alone are on my lips; never a night passes 
without thought of you, never a day; they tell me that when I am 
delirious I call your name.” Mental anguish and homesickness 
grip him. “O that I might see the sweet soil of my native land, 
my deserted home, and the comrades who do not forget me, and 
especially the dear features of my wife.” Whether his body has 
been affected by his sick mind or the cause lies in the country, 
since arriving in Pontus he has been troubled with insomnia, flesh 
scarcely covers his bones and his appetite is gone. He complains 
when meal-time comes. “You would scarcely recognize my 
features or my complexion. There is no blood in my veins, and 
my limbs are paler than wax.” “This is not due to wine or ban- 
quets, for I was always a water drinker. The cause is heartsick- 
ness.” He has acquired the habit of sorrow. He is worn down 
little by little like the Appian way by one blow of adversity after 
another. Though the Getes are the harshest tribe in the world, 
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even they sympathize with him. “My hardships have been greater 
than those of Ulysses,” he says, “for Ulysses had a faithful band 
of comrades, while mine have all deserted me; he, a conquering 
warrior, was eagerly seeking his home land, while I, defeated 
and in exile, am driven from my country; his home was rough 
and rugged Ithaca, to be deprived of which was no great punish- 
ment, my home is Rome; he had a body trained to endure priva- 
tion, I am physically frail; he had incessant experience in war- 
fare, I have been accustomed to the arts; the gods are against me 
and there is no one to relieve my suffering, they favored him; 
finally he gained his long-sought household gods, 
while perpetual exile is in store for me.” ‘The last lines of his 
concluding letter, perhaps the last words he wrote, are a cry of 
despair that remain in the memory: “For me now all is lost. Life 
lingers only to give feeling to my sufferings. Why plunge the 
sword into my dying limbs; I have received blows until there is 
no room left for more.” 

There are two passages in the Epistles from Pontus which 
indicate that Ovid contemplated suicide and was dissuaded by a 
friend, who wrote to him, “you should shed tears not blood; the 
emperor is not implacable.” We are reminded of Cicero’s 
thoughts of suicide, only prevented by vigorous counsel on the 
part of his friend Atticus. Ovid had stronger reasons, but it is 
doubtful whether he seriously thought of taking his life. For 
hope never quite died within him; moreover he had no touch of 
the heroic in his nature. 

We turn with pleasure from the complaints and lamentations 
of the poet —a large element in the poems composed at Tomi — 
to characteristics of the man which were conspicuous through his 
life, his devotion to his friends, his magnanimity, and his gener- 
ous nature. The large majority of his friends were frightened 
after the edict of exile was proclaimed, and were unwilling that 
Ovid should use their names in his correspondence, from fear of 
imperial displeasure. In numerous instances he shows a generous 
consideration. If he has not heard from a friend he is less sus- 
picious than was Cicero, and says the letters may have gone 
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astray. To an unnamed friend in the fifth book of the Tristia he 
says: “If all is well with you, not all is ill with me,” a sentiment 
that he reiterates. “I am glad with all my heart that the goddesses 
of fate assigned you a better lot at birth,” he writes to Severus, 
whom he calls pars animae magna meae, which is a reminiscence 
of the expression of devotion by which Horace spoke of Vergil 
— animae dimidium meae.* We have no reason to doubt Ovid’s 
fundamental sincerity. His lack of bitterness is noteworthy. “I 
pardon those who turned their backs when fortune failed.” 
“Their loyalty was not lacking nor their good will; they feared 
the hostile gods.” With the contemporary poets of Rome he had 
the most cordial relations. He gives encouragement to a poetess 
friend, Perilla. In literary jealousy Ovid is singularly deficient. 

For the few, the better part, who thought it a dishonor to fail 
him in his trouble, he felt an abiding gratitude. His magnanimity 
is not lack of spirit. The following is his general observation 
written while on the voyage: “So long as you are favored of for- 
tune you will count your friends by the hundreds ; when the clouds 
cover the sky you find yourself alone.” 

If Ovid is devoted to his true friends, generous toward his timid 
wellwishers, disposed to pardon those who have deserted him, he 
is very bitter toward his few positive enemies. Four letters of 
the 7ristia are written perhaps to the same man, unnamed. And 
one of the epistles is addressed to a man who had been a friend 
from childhood and now pretends not to know him. This is too 
much for even the gracious spirit of Ovid. The unnamed enemy 
of the Tristia is probably to be identified with the victim of the 
Ibis. Upon this person were poured all the pent-up bitterness and 
hatred of a heart which concentrates it upon a single man. Ina 
poem of 644 verses Ovid imprecates all the penalties and suffer- 
ings of Greek mythology and many observed in history upon the 
one who in fact or in his imagination was making life miserable 
for his wife and attacking his property. This poem throws into 
striking relief the better qualities of Ovid’s character. 

There is no clearer indication of the magnanimous spirit of 
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Ovid than the manner in which the natives came to regard him. 
Having learned the Getic language he composes a poem in honor 
of Augustus in that language. This he reads to them, whereupon 
they all shake their full quivers and vociferously applaud. One of 
them cries out, “Since you write these words about Caesar, you 
ought to be restored by him.” They honor him with decrees and 
official exemptions. Other towns.grant him suitable recognition. 
He may be said to have in a measure conformed to circumstances 
and grown into the life of his fellow townsmen. 

The most attractive, or perhaps rather the least dismal, part 
of both groups of letters that came from the Black Sea to Rome 
were those to his wife, Fabia. Her fidelity was unquestioned, as 
well as her courage in bearing the part of an exile’s wife. He 
returned her devotion. ‘Most dear to me is my country, most 
dear to me is my wife,” he says, true to the Roman ideal, which 
places the state above family loyalty. That he compares her to 
Penelope, Alcestis, Laodomia, Andromache, does not show insin- 
cerity. To speak in mythical terms had become a second nature 
to him; besides, the elaborate use of myth is a part of the tradi- 
tion of the elegiac type of literature. Ovid is relatively modest 
among Roman poets. Yet we smile at his repeated assurances 
that his wife will gain renown because of his adversities. “Other 
women will call you happy and envy you — witness how the wife 
of Admetus, the wife of Hector, are honored in song.” 

His wretchedness does not crush his Muse, though it has 
stunned her. That he continues to write until the end, is proof 
of his genius. Miserarum oblivia rerum — he is satisfied if that 
be his sole reward for his poetic labors. “They prevent my mind 
from always gazing upon my misfortunes, and cause me to forget 
my present adversity.” ‘That I still live and resist my harsh fate 
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and that weariness of life does not take possession of me, I am 
grateful to you, my Muse; you bring solace, you relieve the suffer- 
ing of my heart, you are medicine to my veins, you are my guide 
and my companion, you conduct me away from the Danube and 
give me a place on the slopes of Helicon.”’ His love of literature, 
which had amounted almost to a passion before his exile, now 
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clearly was his only substantial consolation. To Perilla, in 
one of the strongest passages of the Pontic poems, he writes: 
“Robbed of my country, of you, of my home, of everything 
which could be taken from me, yet I have comradeship with 
my genius and enjoy it. Over this Caesar has no power. Who- 
ever will may end my life. Yet after death my fame will live. As 
long as conquering Rome shall view the prostrate world from her 
seven hills, my poems shall be read.” While writing poetry is a 
necessity of his being, he burns most of his compositions, a fate 
to which he wishes the Ars Amatoria had been consigned. “Even 
Socrates,”’ says he, “would fail in the power to write in these cir- 
cumstances.”” Moreover, since Ovid has become the chief poet on 
the Danube, he lacks any incentive to revise and polish his poems. 

Ovid charges himself and is charged by most of his critics with 
having produced nothing but gloom in the poems of his last ten 
years. This is almost the whole truth. In the 7ristia he says, 
“You will read nothing here except of the agony of a despairing 
soul”; and in the Epistulae ex Ponto he says that the difference 
between the two works is only a matter of title, except that the 
names of the correspondents were usually given in the latter work. 
However, we observe still an occasional gleam of the wit, humor, 
and facetiousness, which were pervading characteristics of all the 
poems of his happier days. He sends greetings (salutem) toa 
friend, if he is able to send that which he himself does not enjoy; 
he complains that his birthday pursues him to Pontus, the Euxine, 
falsely named; he becomes facetious over the problem of negoti- 
ating the name of Tuticanus in his verse; that his poems are lame 
in every other verse is due either to the metrical scheme (the 
second verse of the elegiac couplet being shorter) or to the long 
journey they have made from Tomi to Rome. After telling us 
that his undoing had been caused by his talent, he says, “If I were 
wise I should hate — and with good reason — the inspired sisters 
who have brought ruin upon their faithful devotee.” After im- 
precating every conceivable punishment found in the world of 
fiction and of fact upon his one bitter enemy in the /bis, he con- 
cludes with grim humor by saying, “These punishments are only 
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a few, I admit: may the gods grant him more than my prayer.” 
In a letter which expresses condolence to a friend on the decease 
of his wife, he ends by congratulating him on another marriage, 
which he thinks has probably occurred in the interval of a year 
that an exchange of letters between Rome and Tomi required. 
This is a bit of facetiousness that falls below Ovid’s habitual good 
taste. 

No one at Tomi knew the Latin language. “I am understood 
by none and the Getes laugh at my Latin,” he says. Even Greek 
was spoken with the Getic brogue, doubtless scarcely intelligible 
to Ovid. At the opening of spring he watches eagerly for the 
arrival of the sailors. If it happens that anyone can speak Latin 
or Greek he is greeted with enthusiasm and invited to be his guest. 
“TI, a Roman poet, am forced to speak in the Sarmatian tongue,” 
he says, for which he asks the pardon of the Muses. Because of 
long disuse the Latin words do not come to him, and he fears that 
barbarisms are creeping into his vocabulary. And yet, that his 
voice may not be silenced, he rehearses the Latin words to him- 
self. His readers should not be surprised at his defects, for he is 
now almost a Getic poet. In shame he admits that he has com- 
posed a poem with Getic words and Latin rhythm. It won him 
favor with the barbarous natives, who forthwith have begun to 
call him a poet of their own. 

Ovid disarms criticism by admitting that his poems written in 
banishment are inferior to those of his earlier days. How could 
it be otherwise? They were not written in a garden or on his 
couch, where he composed while still in Rome. Ovid was suffici- 
ently modest even before his exile. ‘Now,’ he says, “the foun- 
tain of my inspiration has run dry.” His supply of books is 
meagre. Weapons of war take the place of books. And so, while 
he has acquired a reputation among the natives, Rome should no 
longer compare him to her own poets. 

Furthermore he has lost his desire for renown, which was a 
strong stimulus in his better days. The fact that his exile was 
due —in part at least —to his talent, causes him to hate the 
Muses. He would have been happier if he had never loved fame. 
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Ilis own glory has no part among the reasons for his writing now. 

The literary merit of the Pontic poems has been frequently 
questioned or denied, occasionally upheld, especially in recent 
years. Gamaliel Bradford writes, “As Ovid had sung lovers with- 
out loving, gods without believing, heroes though perfectly incap- 
able of heroism, some of us prefer his dismal strains to anything 
else he wrote.”’* Without doubt his dismal strains express the 
most sincere and deepest feeling to be found in his works. Cano 
tristia tristis, he says. Otto Crusius says, “If poetry is before all 
else the art of expression, Ovid was still a great poet.” * 

It is not my purpose, of course, to discuss the literary nature of 
these works, but I should like to mention by way of digression a 
pervading literary feature of them. It is his use of mythology. 
Naturally his Heroides, Metamorphoses, and Fasti are mytholog- 
ical and little else. The Ars Amatoria and the Amores are very 
properly enriched by his frequent use of legend. But even his 
Sorrows are rarely free from mythological illustrations. And the 
Ibis provides an exhaustive study of the sufferings of characters 
mythical. We have already seen how he compares himself to 
Jason and to Ulysses; how he compares his household on his 
departure to Troy at its fall. Niobe was fortunate, as compared 
with himself, because her grief was ended by being transformed 
into stone. His wife only needs a Homer to recount her virtues, 
in order to become a Penelope or an Andromache. Boissier sug- 
gests that had Ovid found the Hellespont frozen, his first thought 
would have been that Leander, in crossing to his beloved Hero, 
would not have met his disastrous fate. There is scarcely a page 
in his three full volumes which permits us to forget that imagin- 
ative realm of which he is so masterful an interpreter. 

Why did Augustus, a ruler whose name stands for one of the 
conspicuous epochs in literature, banish from Rome for life this 
poet who, next only to Vergil and Horace, has shed luster upon 
his reign? This is one of the most perplexing puzzles in the 

8 Yale Review, 1915, p. 544. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopédie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
s. v. Elegie. 
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history of letters. After studying the numerous hints and cryptic 
allusions of Ovid on this question we are entirely sure of one 
cause (probably the less important) and we know little of the 
other. In the Tristia and Pontic Epistles the ill-fated Ars, his 
Art of Love, meets us at every turn. It is in fact the only cause 
mentioned in the imperial edict. He says the nine sisters caused 
his exile. Again he says his ruin was effected by duo crimina, 
carmen et error. The former is established as the Ars Amatoria. 
It is the error of which we are in profound ignorance. To avoid 
offending the emperor he must maintain silence on this point. 
The slight evidence about it, all from Ovid’s works, is chiefly 
negative. He denies that he had been involved in any treasonable 
plot — and we can well believe him; he says that he received no 
profit from the wrongdoing; that it was not scelus, but merely 
culpa, simplicitas, error. Again he tells us that his only crime 
was to have possessed eyes. He often defends his character, 
affirming that it does not correspond to his poetry; that it was 
above reproach — which was perhaps true according to his own 
code and the code of his day. The entire second book of the 
Tristia is a sustained Apologia pro Vita Sua. 

In the edict of Augustus the form of Ovid’s banishment was 
relegatio, not exsilium. This allowed him to retain his property 
and his full status as a citizen. He often speaks of his punish- 
ment as being less than he deserved, and stresses the fact that the 
emperor had deprived him of nothing but his native soil. It is as 
though a person were permitted to retain all his possessions and 
condemned to breathe the air no more. 

The decree of the emperor has been called “the senseless act of 
a moral pedant who knew no mercy,” “an act of blind despotism.” 
Boissier accounts for it by the gradual change in Augustus’ atti- 
tude from broad-minded tolerance in his prime to absurd bigotry 
as he grew older, condemning authors to exile and their books to 
the fire.° At the very least, pardon would have been in order; or 
certainly transfer to a warmer climate and a safer country, a miti- 
gation of his penalty for which he entreated times without num- 


5 L’Opposition sous les Césars, “L’Exil d’Ovide,” p. 159. 
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ber. One fails to understand the object gained by the unyielding 
enforcement of the decree to the very day of his death. 

Ovid does not appear at his best in his relation to the emperor 
and other members of the imperial family. He is guilty of a 
delirium of adulation, to use the words of a French scholar. That 
would be a story in itself, but we shall pause only long enough to 
remark that it is well-nigh impossible for us to understand the 
ascription of divinity to a human being, the mingling of the 
human and the divine, which plays a large role in the life and 
literature of the Roman Empire, as of the whole ancient world. 
The fulsome eulogies which Ovid directed incessantly toward 
Rome should be judged in the light of a careful reading of all 
Augustan poetry. 

It has been the fashion to charge our poet with extreme weak- 
ness of character because he did not rise superior to his unfriendly 
environment. Schanz says, “We finally conclude that the poet’s 
misery lay, not in his external circumstances, but within himself, 
that is in his pitiable character.”’® And Norden says, “The Epis- 
tulae ex Ponto, apart from a few accidentally interesting poems, 
belong to the most vacuous works in all Roman literature,” * a 
statement in which he implies the collapse of Ovid’s morale. We 
have already seen that Ovid’s previous career had totally incapaci- 
tated him for the life of an exile. He can scarcely be blamed for 
not having disciplined himself for that which he could not antici- 
pate. The finest artistic temperament may lack, without dis- 
credit, the Stoic fortitude displayed by more lowly and less sensi- 
tive natures. 

Granted that Ovid showed lack of self-mastery, that he could 
think of little but his own miseries, I believe that he followed the 
course of the average man. It is untrue to say, with Schanz, that 
the fault was within himself. For fifty years at Rome he had 
lived the life of unqualified enjoyment. “Let others delight in the 
good old days; I am glad that I am living now; the present age is 


® Romische Litteraturgeschichte, VIII, II, 1, p. 335. 
7 Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, p. 510. 
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well suited to my ways of living.” * No man was ever farther 
from possessing a gloomy spirit by nature. To tear him loose at 
that age, particularly one of his sensitiveness, and thrust him down 
in a forbidding climate, amid barbarous people, and exposed to 
more barbarous enemy, would shake a sterner spirit than Ovid’s. 
Cicero was in exile for only sixteen months, free to go where he 
would beyond the four-hundred-mile limit from Rome, attended 
by friends, with influential friends at Rome assiduously working 
for his recall, surely with far stronger hopes of speedy return. 
And Cicero was schooled in philosophy, not a pleasure lover, a 
man of the most rigorous training in character and intellect. No 
more abject cries of weakness come from Ovid, and no such quer- 
ulous accusations against his friends as those uttered by Cicero. 
The thought of suicide came to Ovid, but he gave it no serious 
consideration, as Cicero almost certainly did. 

Seneca was banished to the island of Corsica, where he was 
forced to remain for eight years. This was near Rome, and the 
climate was mild. And Seneca was the leading Roman philos- 
opher of the first century a.v. The Consolatio ad Polybium, 
written during his exile, reveals the extent to which he failed, in 
his misfortune, to live according to the principles of self-mastery 
of his own philosophy. 

Exile is a misfortune that has long since passed from the 
experience of men. Or if we think of a modern parallel, it is an 
entirely different experience. The average man today could live 
happily in a thousand different parts of the earth. To Seneca, 
to Cicero, to Ovid, Rome was the whole world. Quite apart from 
the consideration of material comfort and friends, the traditions 
of family, of state, of religion, had infinitely larger significance 
to the ancients than they have to us. And to a Roman they were 
all centered in the capital city. It is only such a unique character 
as Edward Everett Hale’s fictitious Man Without a Country that 
suggests a modern analogy which may assist us in approaching 
Ovid’s distress with understanding. But the whole range of 


8 A.A. iii.121. Prisca tuvent alios, ego me nunc denique natum 
Gratulor: haec aetas moribus apta meis. 
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literature offers few parallels that so arouse our sympathies 
as does the fate of this generous, gay, cultured poet of love, 
pleasure, and imagination in being compelled to live for the last 
decade of his life amid bleakness and savagery and hardships and 
perils on the outer fringe of the Roman Empire. 
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Much has been said and no doubt will be said for years to 
come on the value of language training. Those who direct the 
educational policies of high schools, colleges, and universities, 
as well as the teachers of foreign languages, must be concerned 
with this problem. To put forth once more the time-worn argu- 
ments both in favor of and against the study of languages, and 
especially Greek and Latin, is quite unnecessary, and such is not 
my purpose. I wish to present the following study of the work 
of the entire class of first-semester freshmen in the College of 
Letters and Science and also of the students enrolled in courses 
in classics at the University of Wisconsin for the first semester 
of 1925-26. I feel sure that my figures will interest most readers 
of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL; and that they will be of real value to 
many is my hope. 

In Table I, which follows, is given a record of the grades 
obtained by the 1246 new first-semester freshmen in the College 
of Letters and Science during the first semester of 1925-26. The 
students are classified according to language preparation in high 
school. 

On the whole, Table I speaks for itself. In several cases the 
number of students concerned is so small as to be no fair basis 
for any general conclusions, especially in the case of a very few 
who had taken only four or three years of Spanish or four or 
three years of German in high school. It would be infinitely more 
important and significant if a similar record could be made over 
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TABLE I 
A record of the grades obtained by the 1246 new first-semester freshmen 
in the College of Letters and Science during the first semester of 1925-26. The 
students are classified according to language preparation in high school. 





























High School Lan- Number of Percentage of: 
guage Preparation Students Exc. Good Fair Poor Con. Fail. 
Totals 1246 8 29.5 36.5 15 3 8 
No languages 240 4 22 35 20 4 15 
Latin 
4 yrs. and some 
other language 108 18 41 30 7 1 3 
4 yr. course only 72 16 #4 35 11 is 2s 
3 yrs. and some 
other language 54 12 40 32 12 1.5 2.5 
3 yrs. — only 62 9 32.8 37 14.9 1.8 4.5 
2 yrs. and some 
other language 175 6 35 39 14 2 4 
2 yrs. — only 203 6 28 39 15 3 9 
1 yr. with or without 
another language 69 4 21 43 19 3 10 
French 
4 yrs.—no Latin 19 85 31.7 3H 16 49 4.9 
3 yrs.—no Latin 21 8 31 39 12 7 3 
2 or 1 yr.—no Latin 111 a) 26 37 17 3 8 
Spanish 
4 or 3 yrs.—no Latin ) 10 37 41 2 5 5 
2 or 1 yr.—no 
other language 38 13 39 12.5 6 g 
German 
4 or 3 yrs. 6 4 22 33 22 19 
2 or 1 yr. 39 7 19 39 25 2 8 
3 languages with 
none for 4 yrs. 20 13.2 3i1 33.2 8.3 6 8.3 





Excellent = 93-100; Good = 85-93; Fair = 77-85; Poor = 70-77; 
Con. = 60-70; Failure = Below 60 


a long period of years and not only at Wisconsin but in many 
other institutions. 

The figures show that the freshmen who had taken four years 
of Latin along with some other language in high school made 
the best general record for the first semester. Then those who 
had only four years of Latin take second place. Third place, it 
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seems to me, falls to those with training in three years of Latin 
and work in some other language; while this third group is 
closely followed by the one composed of students who had work 
in three different languages (one of which was ordinarily Latin) 
but who took no one language for four years. The poorest stu- 
dents (with the exception of the six students who had taken only 
three or four years of German) are clearly the 240 who had had 
no preparation in foreign languages in high school. It also seems 
that those with preparation in only one or two years of a language 
are better, although to no marked degree, than students with no 
foreign language preparation at all. 

I do not dare nor do I desire to assert that the excellent show- 
ing of the students who were well trained in foreign languages, 
and especially Latin, is due to their training in language. It may 
be said by some that the good students selected Latin and other 
foreign languages, and that they would have done as well in 
college after training in other subjects, with no foreign-language 
preparation. I myself believe that in the first place good students 
naturally select work in foreign languages, and that training in 
foreign languages, when properly taught, is of great value from 
the point of view of training and content and should be a pre- 
requisite for entrance to college and the undertaking of more 
advanced work. 

Table II, which follows, brings out somewhat more strikingly 
the results which were indicated in Table I. 

I wish to call special attention to the appendix to Table II, for 
the 28 freshmen who continued Latin in college after four years 
of preparation in high school made a record of 72% of their 
grades good or excellent as compared with 59% of the best class 
shown in Table II (and it must be remembered that the 28 stu- 
dents are counted in figuring the record of the 108 freshmen who 
had taken four years of Latin and some other language in high 
school), while at the same time 6.2% of the grades of these 28 
students were condition, poor, and failure as compared with 11% 
of grades of condition, poor, and failure on the part of the best 
class of students shown in Table II. For a complete comparison 
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of the records of the two classes of students just mentioned see 


Table III. 
TABLE II 


A survey of the percentage of the grades of the 1246 new first-semester 
freshmen in the College of Letters and Science for the first semester in 1925-26. 
The groups, classified according to language training, are so placed in this 
table as to show in column 2 the percentage of their grades that were poor, 
condition, or failure, and in column 3 the percentage of their grades that were 
good or excellent. 








Percentage of: 
E 











Number Poor =xc 

High School Language Preparation of Con, and 

Students Fail. Good 
4 yrs. of Latin and some other language 108 11 59 
4 or 3 yrs. of Spanish 9 12 47 
4 yrs. of Latin 72 15 50 
3 yrs. of Latin and some other language 54 16 52 
2 yrs. of Latin and some other language 175 20 41 

3 yrs. of Latin 62 20.2 418 
3 yrs. of French (no Latin) 21 22 39 

3 lang. with none for 4 yrs. 20 22.6 44.2 

4 yrs. French (no Latin) 19 25.8 40.2 
2 yrs. Latin 203 27 34 

2 or 1 yr. Spanish 39 27.5 33.5 
2 or 1 yr. French 111 28 35 
1 yr. Latin with or without another language 69 32 25 
2 or 1 yr. German 38 35 26 
No language 240 39 26 
4 or 3 yrs. German 6 41 26 

Appendix to Table 1 
Freshmen who had 4 yrs. Latin (with or without 

another language) who continued Latin in college 28 6.2 72 





TABLE III 

A record for first semester 1925-26 of the grades of 108 new first-semester 
freshmen who entered with four years of Latin and some other language, and 
of the 28 of these students who continued Latin in college. 











Language preparation Number of Percentage of: 
in high school Students Exc. Good Fair Poor Con. Fail. 








4 yrs. of Latin and some 

other language 108 18 41 30 7 l 3 
4 yrs. of Latin with or without 

another language who con- 

tinued Latin in college 28 29 43 218 18 18 26 
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I shall now make a few suggestions in regard to the possible 
value of the information given in Tables I, II, and III. In the 
first place it is clear that requirement of at least four years of 
training in one foreign language in high school for entrance to 
college (and I think that Latin would be preferable) would auto- 
matically “weed out” a very large percentage of the undesirable 
students who either are not college material or who are inade- 
quately prepared to take up college work. These freshmen who 
do not “make good” cause a great deal of quite unnecessary 
expenditure of time and money and of discomfort to themselves 
and their fellow students. I recommend a four-year foreign- 
language requirement for entrance to college to the serious con- 
sideration of teachers and administrators as perhaps not the best, 
but at least a fairly easy and effective method of dealing with an 
important problem. It makes, it seems to me, for greater effi- 
ciency in education, as I think is true of my second point, to which 
I now turn. 

We are at present spending much time, money, and effort on 
deficient and poor students. I do not say or believe that it is a 
waste, but on the contrary I approve of it. But what of the good 
and exceptional students? I really have observed little or no 
attention paid to developing the best students. In general, the 
twelve hundred freshmen who come from every part of the state 
and of the union are mixed together in classes with little or no 
regard for their ability or training. This may be quite in accord 
with the American theory of the “melting pot,” but it certainly 
is not efficient or reasonable, and I think no business would run 
very successfully on that plan. I should like to see a more effi-’ 
cient handling of the freshmen at the time of registration by a 
trained staff of advisers. It would cost the faculty a little more 
time and patience and the state a little more money, but I firmly 
believe that there is great room for improvement. 

Let me give one or two definite suggestions. It is quite easy 
— in the foreign languages and freshman English at least — to 
reserve a few sections in each foreign language and in freshman 
English into which students of outstanding ability or training 
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(and no others) could be placed. These special sections could be 
given to especially inspiring and experienced teachers. As we 
have at our disposal the high-school records of freshmen, each 
entering student could easily bring a copy of his or her record 
to the assignment committee for each course, and a glance at such 
a record should enable an adviser to place each student in a divi- 
sion with other students of about the same attainment and 
ability. With such a system the best students will be stimulated 
by active competition and will not be held back, as is the case 
when there are backward students in the class. Further, the 
mediocre will not be hopelessly lost and discouraged as they often 
are when they find themselves in a class which is largely com- 
posed of more capable students who desire to go at a pace which 
those less able cannot follow. I should also hope that the size — 
especially of honor divisions — could be kept as small as possible, 
for as a Williams graduate I believe thoroughly in Mark Hop- 
kins’ theory of education. I also feel that special divisions for 
the better students could be made successfully in the sciences, 
mathematics, or other freshman subjects. I believe that Tables I, 
II, and III show one method of picking out those who on the 
whole are superior, although better means of selection which 
would show ability and attainment perhaps exist or could be 
devised. 

At the University of Wisconsin a system of advanced divisions 
for students of freshman English is now in effect. In some of 
the courses in French, special divisions are reserved for students 
who have obtained a high grade in the preceding French course 
at the University. This system, of course, cannot affect the fresh- 
men. In the course in Caesar, likewise, an advanced section is 
formed at the beginning of the second semester, and in it are 
placed students who made a very high record in elementary Latin 
the semester before. Perhaps honor divisions are also in effect 
in other subjects at the University, but if that is the case I have 
not heard of them. 

I wish to call attention to what I hope and expect to be a very 
successful experiment. During the course of the second semester 
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I asked the department of German if they would be willing to 
reserve a division of elementary German this coming year for a 
group of students who had taken considerable work in Latin. 
Upon receiving a favorable reply, I requested the members of my 
department to speak of this division to the students in their classes 
who were planning to take up German next year. Twenty-four 
students have applied for this special division. I have investi- 
gated the records of the twenty-four students, almost all of whom 
are making their major study in Latin or Greek, and find that 
they have with one exception had at least five years’ work in 
Latin, and many have had six or seven. Several have also had, 
in addition to the Latin training, one or two years of Greek in 
college, and I believe that most of the twenty-four students have 
had some training in French, varying from a semester to six 
years’ work. The entire group had about three-fourths of their 
grades for the first semester either good or excellent, and no 
student had a single condition or failure in any subject. More- 
over, they all elected the course with the understanding that the 
professor in charge, who has given up an advanced course to take 
this special division of elementary German, will attempt to cover 
in one year what is ordinarily covered in two. I shall, indeed, 
await the results of this attempt with great anticipation. I have 
spoken of it in some detail as a concrete example of what may be 
done for our best students. 

It is quite clear that two charges may be made against the plan 
of having honor divisions for the most able students. I have 
heard the statement that one or two brilliant students often set 
the pace and brighten up what is, on the whole, a very dull class. 
I realize that from the teacher’s point of view it is very pleasant 
to have some capable students in the class, but I think that the 
good effect of their presence on those less gifted is questionable, 
and I feel sure that the exceptional students in such a division 
rarely put forth their best efforts. 

The second charge is much like the first, for it is entirely from 
the instructor’s point of view. It is often said that a class in 
which there are no brilliant students is very dull for the instructor. 
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I do not know that I can disprove this, but I do not believe that 
such is necessarily the case. At any rate, it would be most inter- 
esting to have two divisions of the same subject, one made up of 
the most able or best-prepared students, and the other of the 
mediocre or inferior. I believe that such an arrangement would 
be much more efficient than that which is ordinarily in force. 

Tables IV, V, VI, and VII, which are to follow, deal with the 
students enrolled in courses in Latin and Greek. I think that the 
tables need but little comment. 

Two points stand out very clearly. In the first place, it is 
evident that students in the courses in Latin and Greek, all of 
which are elective except Latin 1 and 2, which are required of 
pre-medical students, are of very high ability and attainment not 
only in Latin and Greek but in their other subjects. 


TABLE IV 


A record for first semester 1925-26 of the grades of all students, regardless 
of classification, registered in courses in Latin. The Latin grades are included. 








Number of Percentage of: 








Latin Course No. Students Exc. Good Fair Poor Con. Fail. 

Totals 265 19 44 27 7 1S = =615 
1 78 13 32 35 13 3 4 
2 16 9 330 33 17 6 2 
3 10 15 50 26 6 3 
4 10 15 50 26 6 3 
6 40 26 45 23 as 6 1.5 
7 25 19 43 32 5 l 
& 6 18 65 13 4 

107 # 25 47 22 6 

108 10 33 50 13 4 

119 13 13 51 29 5 2 





Latin 1— Elementary Latin 

Latin 2— Caesar 

Latin 3—Cicero 

Latin 4— Virgil's Aeneid, I-VI 

Latin 6— Livy, Cicero, Virgil 

Latin 7— Horace’s Odes and Epodes 
Latin 8— Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid 
Latin 107 — Prose composition 

Latin 108 — Cicero’s Letters 

Latin 119 — Tacitus 
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TABLE V 


A record for the first semester 1925-26 of all students, regardless of classi- 
fication, registered in courses in Greek. The Greek grades are included. 














Number of Percentage of: 
Greek Course No. Students Exc. Good Fair Poor Con. Fail. 
Totals 38 32 _ = 2 oe pee 
i 28 34  -— + ss 
10 8 19 44 34 3 0 0 
20 2 50 30 0 20 0 0 





Greek 1— Elementary Greek 
Greek 10 — Homer’s Odyssey 
Greek 20 — Herodotus and Euripides 


TABLE VI 
A record of the standing of all students enrolled in courses in Latin for first 
semester 1925-26. The table shows the grades in Latin of those students and 
then the distribution of their grades in their other subjects. 














Number Percentage of grades in other subjects 
Grades Rec’d in Latin of (Latin excluded) 
Students Exc. Good Fair Poor Con. Fail. 
Totals 265 19 t+ 27 7 15 8615 
Excellent 56 40 45 136 14 0 0 
Good 92 20 52.7 24 2.4 6 a | 
Fair 66 9 Ad 3% 9 1 l 
Poor 26 2 30 45 15 4 4 
Condition 8 3 17.5 49 17.5 10 3 
Failure 17 2 15.5 29 29 9 15.5 





Explanation: There were 56 students enrolled in courses in Latin who re- 
ceived a grade of excellent in Latin. Of the grades of the 56 students in their 
other subjects (the Latin excluded) 40% were excellent, 45% good, 13.6% 
fair, and 1.4% poor. 


TABLE VII 


A record of the work of all students enrolled in the courses in Greek for first 
semester 1925-26 similar to Table VI for those in Latin. 








Number sii Bo grotes in other subjects 
Grades Rec’d in Greek of Greek excluded) 
Students Exc. Goat Fair Poor Con. Fail. 








Totals 38 32 44 18 4 1.3 7 
‘ Excellent 13 48 39 11 2 0 0 
Good 15 29 59 11 1 0 0 
Fair 5 14 24 «852 10 0 0 
Poor 4 20 40 2.7 67 67 O 
Condition 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Failure 1 0 0 0 33 33 33 
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In the second place, these tables show that it is quite unfair to 
expect a teacher in high school or in college to apply any “curve” 
to the grading of Latin or Greek classes. I have been told by 
experienced high-school teachers that their grades are sometimes 
questioned on this point by the principal, and I believe that the 
record which I give here should be very illuminating in this 
respect. The record of all the students in purely elective Latin 
or Greek courses (that is with Latin 1 and 2 excluded) shows 
over one-half of their grades either good or excellent. 

Tables VI and VII show that, if anything, the grading in 
Latin and Greek was as strict and often stricter than in the 
students’ other courses. 

Let me briefly summarize the points which I have tried to make: 

1. It seems reasonable to conclude that four years’ preparation 
in One language is ordinarily more valuable than two in one lan- 
guage and two more taken in one or two other languages. 

2. The students who have taken a considerable amount of 
foreign language in high school, and especially Latin, seem to be 
superior students in college work. 

3. A requirement of at least four years of one language — 
especially Latin — would no doubt automatically exclude a large 
number of students who are not college material and who wou!d 
eventually be dropped. 

4. The creation of honor sections for the most able and best- 
prepared students should, I believe, be encouraged, and we should 
attempt to improve the system of assignment committees, advis- 
ers, and in short the whole problem of dealing with the freshmen. 

5. It would be interesting and, I think, profitable to try as far 
as possible to have small divisions in each subject reserved especi- 
ally for the best students in the university, college, or high school. 

6. It is clearly impossible to apply any ordinary “curve” of 
grades — if indeed a curve is ever to be followed — to students 
in classes in Latin and Greek. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks and appreciation to 
Miss Grace Nichols, graduate student at the University of Wis- 
consin, for the careful compilation of the various tables. 








Hotes 





[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


THE ROLE OF HERCULES IN THE RESURRECTION 
OF ALCESTIS 


Sickness, according to a primitive belief, is the result of the ab- 
sence of the soul from the body. Where this belief is held, there 
exists a system of therapeutics which consists of restoring to the 
patient his lost or stolen soul. When the soul has simply strayed it 
is merely necessary to lure the wanderer back again, but when it has 
been seized by some sorcerer, god, fairy, ghost, or demon the captor 
must be persuaded, bribed, or forced to relinquish his prey. This, 
it can be readily seen, is work which requires considerable skill and 
so is almost invariably entrusted to a professional practitioner. In 
Ireland “wise-women” by exorcisms recover from the fairies the 
captive souls of their patients. . In Africa, Cochin-China, and else- 
where the devil who has stolen the soul is bribed to return it by 
presents of wine and blood, or these offerings are used as bait and the 
demon is trapped by the sorcerer and is compelled to surrender his 
victim. Among the Siberian aborigines and the Twana Indians of 
Washington State, when a shaman perceives that the soul of his 
patient has been abducted, he dons his mask and ceremonial attire 
and enacts in pantomime a pursuit of the kidnapping demon. Often 
the shaman must send his own soul into the underworld and, if 
possible, snatch from the ghosts who are detaining it the abducted 
soul of his patient, or, failing to do this, he must persuade or bribe 
the infernal king to release his captive. Sometimes in exchange for 
the soul of his patient the shaman must capture and give to the lord 
of the nether world the soul of his patient’s dearest friend. When 
this is done the patient recovers but the friend dies." 

Between this primitive system of therapeutics and the legend of 
the resurrection of Alcestis, especially in the form preserved in the 


1J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3. ed. III, 30-100. 
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drama of Euripides, may be drawn some interesting parallels. En- 
nobled as a tale of self-sacrifice, the episode of Alcestis dying for 
her husband in the play does not differ greatly from the exchange 
of lives in the shamanistic ritual. This fact alone would mean little, 
but Hercules in announcing his plans for restoring Alcestis to life 
proposes to use the same methods which primitive medicine men em- 
ploy to recover the soul of a sick man: 


I must save this woman, newly dead, setting Alcestis once again within this 
house, and to Admetus this kind service render. So I will go and watch for 
Death, the black-robed monarch of the dead, and him methinks I shall find as 
he drinks the blood-offering near the tomb. And if, from ambush rushing, 
once I catch him in my arms’ embrace, none shall ever wrest him hence with 
smarting ribs, until he give up the woman to me. But if I fail to find my 
prey, and he come not to the clotted blood, I will go to the sunless home of 
those beneath the earth, to Persephone and her king, and to them make my 
prayer, sure that I shall bring Alcestis back again, to place her in the hands 
of him my host, who welcomed me unto his house nor drove me hence, though 
fortune smote him hard. (11. 840-857) 


Hercules in the drama was able to seize the other-world being as 
he came to drink of the blood-offering, much in the manner of an 
African voodoo doctor, and hence did not find it necessary, as he 
did upon other occasions, to descend like a Siberian shaman into the 
underworld to effect the rescue. 

The likeness between the methods proposed and used by Hercules 
to restore to life the dead Alcestis and the ritual enacted by the 
shamans is very striking, and the explanation of this may be that the 
same theory of the cause and cure of disease underlies both the 
shamanistic ceremony and the legend which is preserved in Alcestts. 
Certain traits in the legendary character of Hercules may be offered 
in support of a theory that he played a shamanistic role in the resur- 
rection of Alcestis. In primitive times Hercules was a god of heal- 
ing.* Like many shamans he is represented as being at times insane, 
while his frequent descents into the underworld to rescue his friends 
could be paralleled in the professional practice of any successful 
shaman. 

One objection will naturally suggest itself. Alcestis is represented 
as being restored to life from death, while the patients of the shamans 
are merely sick. Primitive peoples, however, consider sleep, death, 
and sometimes sickness as being caused by the absence of the soul, 


2 Hes. Scut. 27; Paus. ix. 24. 3. 
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and it would be easy for a confusion to occur between the states in 
a folk-tale. It would seem, then, that this primitive theory of the 
cause and cure of disease underlies the rdle of Hercules in the resur- 
rection of Alcestis, and that Hercules in Euripides’ drama, like the 
quack doctor in the English St. George plays, is a survival of the 
primitive medicine man. 
Epwin Exiorr WILLouGHBY 

THe NEWBERRY LIBRARY, CHICAGO 


HORACE ON A POSTAGE STAMP 


Several years ago a contributor to a magazine for stamp collectors 
attempted to discuss the Latin legend which appears on certain 
postage stamps of Jamaica: Indus uterque serviet uni. After trans- 
lating it literally he hazarded a guess as to its meaning, and remarked 
in conclusion that he did not see why this Latin sentence should have 
been selected for the Jamaican coat of arms. 

The sentence in question is an ingenious adaptation from the 
eleventh and twelfth lines of the second ode of Horace in Book ii: 
uterque Poenus serviat uni, where the subjunctive mode is due to 
the conditional form of the sentence. Poenus is a generic singular, 
uterque Poenus meaning the inhabitants not only of old Carthage 
but also of the Carthaginian colonies in Spain. 

In the adaptation, /ndus likewise is collective and means the native 
Indians ; uterque extends it to include not only the inhabitants of the 
West Indies but also of India proper, where the British Empire had 
earlier obtained a foothold. The transposition of uterque is for 
the sake of convenient symmetry in the scroll design of the coat of 
arms. The original serviat is changed to serviet, a prophetic future 
indicative. The meaning of uni is now very definite — the one ruler 
of Britain’s empire. 

The sentence in its new form was not inappropriate, but it was 
utilized partly for its appeal to minds well acquainted with Horace, 
every other line of whose odes, says Mackail, “is as familiar as a 


proverb.” 
Joun M. BripcHam 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, GRINNELL, Iowa. 
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PROFESSOR BREASTED AS A HISTORIAN OF GREECE 


In his recent book, The Conquest of Civilization, Professor 
Breasted has given more than two hundred pages to the history of 
Greece. No doubt this book will be used as an authority in many 
schools and by the general reader and as such deserves and demands 
mention and review in the JOURNAL. 

I select as typical his treatment of Xenophon, Isocrates, and the 
Greek theater. The author is neither better nor worse in these parts 
than in the average of the whole book. 

“Athens produced a whole group of professional military leaders 
whose romantic exploits made them famous throughout the ancient 
world. The most talented among them was Xenophon. He took 
service with Cyrus, etc.” (p. 405). Here is what this “talented 
military leader” says of himself: “There was in the army a certain 
Xenophon, an Athenian. He was not a captain, a general, or even 
a soldier, but he was in the army because an old friend, Proxenus, 
had assured him that they were to make a quiet trip inland; hence 
he went along with the army under a great deception, but the decep- 
tion was not due to Proxenus, who had no idea of the intentions of 
Cyrus.” This is a description of Xenophon after the murder of the 
generals and long after the death of Cyrus, hence he could not have 
been engaged as a military leader by that prince. (Anab. iii. 1.3) 

“Xenophon has left a modest account of this expedition in a book 
called the Anabasis.” In the first two books of the Anabasis one 
never suspects Xenophon as having a part, in the third one thrills 
with admiration at his unselfish and able devotion, in the fourth 
one wishes he had said less about himself but still likes him, in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh he is intolerable, and nothing in Greek 
literature can rival the egotism of the author, not even the senile 
orations of Isocrates. Xenophon must have been ashamed of what 
he had written, and he later tried to palm the book off as the work 
of another. Hell. iii. 1. 2: “How Cyrus collected the army, how he 
attacked his brother, how the battle was fought, how Cyrus died, 
and how the Greeks were brought in safety to the sea, has been put 
in writing by Themistogenes of Syracuse.” 

“The leader of the anti-Macedonian party was Demosthenes, the 
leader of the Macedonian party was Isocrates” (p. 429). “Men in 
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practical life like Isocrates clearly understood the situation at the 
time” (p. 425). It would certainly have added to Isocrates’ joys 
had he known that someday he would be called “practical.” This 
leadership of Isocrates was so clever that Demosthenes never sus- 
pected him, for he never mentions his name in all the speeches he 
made against Philip; and the Greeks never knew it, for they said 
the suacess of the Macedonians broke Isocrates’ heart. Pausanias 
in describing a statue of Isocrates says (i. 18.8), “Isocrates never 
took any part in politics and resolutely abstained from public affairs.” 
One of the best books which has appeared on Greece in years is The 
Formation of the Greek People, by Jardé. This book has the follow- 
ing sentence: “The speeches of Isocrates, in which periods are 
balanced with the sole object of pleasing the ear, and arguments are 
taken indifferently from the most mythical times and the contempo- 
rary epoch, and Heracles and Agamemnon rub shoulders with Jason 
of Pherae and Philip of Macedon as champions of pan-Hellenism, 
are purely rhetorical works, which do not seem to have been heard 
outside of a limited circle of literary men, or to have had the least 
influence on contemporary politics” (p. 335). 

“Every spring at the feast of Dionysus the great playwriters each 
submitted three tragedies and one comedy to be played at the theater” 
(p. 370). The assertion that the same men wrote the tragedies and 
the comedies goes right to the heart of Greek literature. Flickinger, 
The Greek Theater, p. 202: “When the line between tragedy and 
comedy was drawn so sharply, we should hardly expect to find the 
writer of tragedies and the writer of comedies united in the same 
person. As a matter of fact not a single case is known in all Greek 
drama.” 

Clio is a jealous muse and she is also exceeding shy. 

Joun A. Scort 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is. the aim 
of this department to furnish teachers of high-school Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor of the department short paragraphs dealing 
with matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which the 
have found helpful. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited. 
Replies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 

eral interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail 
t will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.] 





Cultural Values 

In the January number of Harper’s Magazine is an article, entitled 
“What, then, is Culture?” which every teacher of Latin or Greek 
should read. We teachers claim first place for our subject as a 
medium through which this thing commonly called culture may 
be imbibed. We grant a high place to certain other subjects in 
the development of culture — to philosophy, for example, and Eng- 
lish literature, and modern foreign language; but we name Latin and 
Greek along with art and music as the very source and fountain of 
culture. And we as a group rate cultural values very high in human 
life. These claims are made with all the force of conviction, and in 
large measure the world tacitly, if not actively, agrees with us. 

Modesty prevents our applying the logic of this position to our- 
selves, even in secret. But the fact remains that under such an 
assumption the world should and does expect those who teach these 
subjects to be steeped in their values and to find them imbued with 
culture beyond others. If we have students who do not show culture, 
it may be said that their contact was “forced, or reluctant, or care- 
less,” and that there must be something more than mere contact with 
culture if it is to take. We teachers, however, cannot thus excuse 
ourselves if we do not measure up to the standard of possibilities set 
for our subject. We must enjoy our contact with classical learning, 
we must appreciate it, believe in it, and feel it, or there can be no 
excuse for our continuance in the profession. 

And yet the author of the article referred to tells us convincingly 
that too often the exponent of classical learning is not nearly so 
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cultured as some who have had “small Latin and less Greek.” Can 
it be that even specialization in cultural subjects is a hindrance to 
culture? or do we allow ourselves to become so busy with the mechan- 
ics of our profession, with the teaching of others, the grading of 
papers, the perfection of our methods, with making new contributions 
to scholarship in our field, with making new textbooks, that the fine- 
ness of culture is in part crowded out? It would be granted readily 
that culture is not to be expected of every teacher of Latin or Greek, 
since there will always be some in every calling who lack the natural 
requisites for attaining the highest the calling affords. It would 
probably be granted also that there is as large a proportion of cultured 
people among teachers of Latin and Greek as in other fields of human 
endeavor. But far more is demanded of us in proportion as our 
claims are greater. 

What is written here is not for that reason a preachment. It is 
an application of the truth of the article, a measure of the truthfulness 
of our claims, which compel us perforce ever to read beyond the 
limits of the courses we teach, and to steep ourselves widely in all 
that classical education embraces, to the end that by continually tap- 
ping afresh the fountains we may be thoroughly imbued with the 
cultural values for which we stand. 


Service Centers 

There has been no educational development in any local school 
system in recent years which is suggestive of greater possibilities for 
good for classical education in the larger cities of the country than 
is the “Classical Center” established in Los Angeles, California. 
Teachers of Latin and Greek throughout the United States have at 
their call the very considerable co-operation of the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
sponsored by the American Classical League. Several states like- 
wise have service centers, some organized before and some after 
the Service Bureau. Usually these are located at the state univer- 
sities, the most recent being the one at the University of Kansas. But 
nothing done through such channels can duplicate the advantages of 
a local service center such as the one at Los Angeles. 

It is maintained by the Board of Education for the entire city, as 
is stated by Miss Josephine Abel, who has it in charge, “For all 
departments in the Junior and Senior High Schools desiring aid 
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along classical lines, e.g., Classical Languages, Ancient History, 
English (mythology), Dramatics, Art, Sewing (costumes), Physical 
Education (Greek and Roman games).” 

Miss Abel’s report of July, 1926, shows that between May 4 and 
June 25 the Classical Center was visited by 1023 pupils from classes 
in Latin, English, and History, and by almost as many other people. 
The schools of the city are closely associated with the Center through 
a “Roman Council” on which every high school is represented. The 
unlimited possibilities for exchange of materials and co-operation of 
all sorts are suggested by the following extracts from the report: 


An attempt has been made in the Classical Center to co-operate with other 
departments of the Los Angeles City Schools. Personal invitations have been 
given them to visit our room and to let us know if we can give them any 
service, e.g., in the Department of Vocational Education — translating classical 
names of shrubs, plants, trees, vines, and palms. Perhaps more has been done 
in connection with the Visual Education Department than any other — 
displaying their classical material in the room and pointing it out to visitors, 
sending to classical teachers lists of material to be found in Visual Education 
Department, etc. 

In the files are kept contributions from Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Colleges in the city, and arrangements made for exchange of copies, e.g. 
original songs, plays, programs, articles written by pupils and teachers, pictures, 
debates, classical publications, etc. 

During the month of June a Classical Exhibit was held in the rooms ad- 
joining the Classical Center, and there was no expense involved. The space 
was donated by the Chamber of Commerce and it was decorated by the 
Agricultural Center. The Western Costume Company asked us to go through 
their rooms and make our own selections from their Greek and Roman 
material; they wished to do something for the Los Angeles City Schools and 
thought perhaps this would be a good way, since the Classical Center is for 
all departments in all the schools. The Greek and Roman armor, pottery, 
wine-jars, etc. used in the Exhibit were sent by the Western Costume Company. 

All the Junior and Senior High Schools and Colleges in the city sent ma- 
terial made by the students—e.g., charts, books, models, etc. The set of 
Sabin charts was shown, with each Junior and Senior High School in the city 
represented, and the name of the school placed at the bottom of the chart. 
The schools arranged their own material, placing the charts on the wall, and 
the models on tables, which were sent as a loan by the Warehouse of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. 


Contract Method in Latin 
The sample contract outlines printed here were contributed by 


Miss Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin, with the following 
comment: “As a topic of live interest for discussion, at least in 
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Wisconsin, I suggest the contract method in Latin. Several of our 
teachers are meeting the problem of varying ability in this way with 
marked success. My own experience in Caesar and Vergil has been 
with contracts which enrich the student’s background rather than 
with translations of varying difficulty for the different sections of the 
contract. I should like to know what others are doing along this 
line.” Those interested should see the CLassicaL JourNAL, XXI, 
382, 690 (February and June, 1926). 


CarsarR Contract OUTLINE 


Time: November 8-November 16. 

Extra Equipment: Loose-leaf notebook. 
Contract A. cum laude 

1. Caesar, Bk. I. P. 221-225, L. 11 (Chap. 1-4 inc.) 

(Average speed, thirteen lines per day). 

2. Background and grammar work discussed in class. 
Contracts B and C are not consecutive and topics may be selected from 
either, as the student’s interest prompts the choice. For a grade of magna 
cum laude the student must complete in a satisfactory manner the equivalent 
of about half the work here suggested in addition to a complete mastery of 
Contract A. For a summa cum laude a student must complete most but not 
necessarily all of contracts B and C. 
Contract B: Reference, any good history. Written reports as follows: 

1. The Belgians from Caesar’s Time to the Present. 

2. The Germans of Caesar’s Time Compared with the Germans of Today. 

3. The Helvetians and the Swiss. 
Contract C. 

1. A map or two maps showing ancient and modern names of tribes and 

places mentioned in Chap. 1-4. 
2. Classified list of Ablatives in Chap. 1-4. 
3. Classified list of Subjunctives, Gerunds, and Gerundives in Chap. 1-4. 


Vercu, Contract OUTLINE 


Time: September 21-October 22. 
Extra Equipment: Loose-leaf notebook. 
Loose-leaf scrapbook. 

Contract A: cum laude 

1. Life of Vergil. Introduction pp. 11-27. 

2. Translation of Bk. I, L. 1-225 (average rate 12 lines a day.) 

3. Prosody of Vergil. Introduction pp. 73-84. 

(Read it all. Note carefully paragraphs 232, 233, 252.) 

4. Scansion of lines assigned in class. 

5. Background and syntax discussed in class. 
Contracts B and C are not consecutive and topics from either or both may be 
selected by the student desirous of completing work for a grade of magna 
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cum laude or summa cum laude. It will be necessary for the swmma cum 
laude student to complete most, but not necessarily all, of both contracts in 
a manner satisfactory to himself and the teacher. 

Contract B. 


1. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Paint a word picture of one of the following: 
Aeolus and Aeolia. 
The storm, based on lines 102-122. 
The simile of the storm and the crowd, lines 147-156. 

Draw for your scrapbook a map of the Mediterranean Sea, and begin 
to outline Aeneas’ travels on it. 

Read Tennyson’s poem “To Vergil” page 10. 
Commit to memory at least the first two and last two lines. 

Give scansion of lines 55-63 or 65-75. 

Find in English literature passages similar in import to lines 8, 11, 94, 
103, 200. 

Explain lines 95-101. 


Contract C. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Character sketch and description of Neptune. 

Give names and description of Muses and Fates. 

Give story of Paris and Ganymede. Artistic conceptions as shown in 
pictures. Explain line 28 in this connection. 

Troy of old and Troy today. 

Attitude of Juno toward Carthage and Troy. 

Description of Ceres. Explain in this connection line 177. 


Pictures may be purchased to illustrate the above reports. 


5 Se wT ee 
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Book Rebdiews 


First Latin Book. By Cretta Forp. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1926. Pp. 10+ 480+ 53. 

This textbook is a small dictionary of over a half thousand pages 
and boasts a few more pictures than a Latin grammar. It is full of 
ingenious teaching devices and admonitions to the pupil to observe 
this or that as he endeavors to thread his way through the maze of 
material. Appropriate indeed the words, “Surely aes triplex is about 
the heart of the schoolboy who can gaze on it unmoved.” 

First-year Latin books of recent years seem to have concentrated 
upon two very important points: the elimination of all but the most 
important items of syntax, and a close and constant correlation of 
the work with English. Miss Ford has treated syntax almost too 
briefly, since, as will be shown later, the work is so extensive that 
fully three semesters will be required to do it justice. The syntax, 
however, is treated skilfully, as though by one who had had much 
experience in the classroom and knew the limitations of the mind 
of the ninth-grade pupil. In correlation with English, little attention 
is given to the English sentence, although the derivational side is 
treated elaborately enough to meet the needs of the average Latin 
teacher. Thus the book is up to date in the two most important fea- 
tures. 

There are a half dozen or more further developments which most 
Latin teachers insist shall be present in a first-year Latin book: short 
vocabularies, short lesson assignments, systematic reviews, sentences 
for translation which express sense and which constantly review pre- 
ceding points of grammar and vocabulary, connected reading material 
available before the end of the first semester, opportune teaching 
devices, plentiful pictures, not crude and antiquated drawings, but 
modern photographs illustrative of Roman public and private life. 

The vocabularies of Miss Ford’s First Latin Book contain by actual 
count 996 words. ‘These occur in 55 of the 84 lessons and do not 
appear after the 75th lesson. This makes an average of 18 words 
per vocabulary during the period when the words are being learned. 
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We believe that so many words are too great a burden for the pupil’s 
memory. In the first five lessons, for instance, 80 new words occur. 
Lesson 46 contains 26; the last lesson in which vocabularies appear, 
Lesson 75, contains 20 words. A good teaching device in the first 
five lessons, however, in which the words are alphabetically arranged 
without meanings in parallel column, enables the pupil to memorize 
more readily and should have been continued throughout the book. 
No attempt whatever is made to suggest in the vocabularies related 
English words. There appears to be no room. This may be inten- 
tional, however, since there occur in practically every lesson brief 
word studies which direct practice in derivatives and use of deriva- 
tives in sentences. Later some attention is given to prefixes and 
suffixes. Since opinions differ as to the degree to which such cor- 
relations should be stressed, it may be just to state that the author 
has slighted this element in order to have space in which to emphasize 
the correlation of Latin study with ancient history. 

As stated above, this book contains 84 lessons, including eight 
reviews. Each lesson would appear to require fully three recitations 
of three-quarter hour length. That would mean a school year of 
practically 13 months; and there are yet ten additional lessons of 
translation material and Roman history, which should not be attempted 
in less than ten recitations, or one-half month. It is true that much 
explanatory matter is included, and there are many squares and 
rectangles of teaching devices, all clever and practicable, that require 
space. But the pupil must flounder about in this material and select 
for himself what most deserves emphasis, or the teacher will have to 
slash generously. And we all know how unscientific and unpedagog- 
ical it is to ask the pupil to pass over certain material on the ground 
that it is relatively unimportant. The psychology of this situation is 
that the pupil gets the impression that perhaps nothing there is im- 
portant enough to warrant his earnest attention. And all too many 
Latin teachers close the recitation with the assignment, “Take the 
next three pages.” 

If it were possible for a class of ordinary ability to complete 40 
lessons of this Latin book during the first semester, and the remain- 
ing 44 lessons during the second semester, there would be left for 
the second semester fully 80% of the required Latin syntax; all the 
heavier elements of which would fall during the balmy, seductive 
months of May and June. This reviewer does not believe that the 
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carry-over under such an arrangement would delight the teacher who 
faced that class in September. For, whatever may be said in favor 
of delaying certain syntactical principles, particularly the subjunctive, 
until late in the year, or even until the third semester, the fact remains 
that familiarity comes by frequent usage, and the writer has found 
it more profitable to introduce certain subjunctive usages earlier, even 
if the periphrastics and supines have to wait at the end of the line. 

The translation exercises are well arranged and the sentences 
express good sense. They are Caesarian in tone, although they need 
not be, since by far the greater part of the connected reading material 
consists of subjects ranging all the way from Little Red Riding Hood 
to excerpts from the New Testament. This material is interesting 
and well graded. 

The author in her preface explains why she stresses Roman history 
and in the same breath asserts that “the background for the intelligent 
reading of Latin literature . . . cannot be formed from occa- 
sional pictures and references and notes, no matter how attractive.” 
The reviewer believes, however, that it would be a distinct advantage 
to substitute specific references to these matters, if only to reduce the 
bulk of the book ; but it would also enable the teacher to delegate such 
material for outside reference as reward or penalty. It is not clear 
why the attention of pupils who are carrying an ancient history course 
along with their Latin need have their attention thus riveted upon 
history. When these matters are in reference form, there is less 
danger of teachers, losing sight of the main objective of a first-year 
Latin course and of over-emphasizing the less essential. It has been 
clearly demonstrated how important it is to appeal more and more to 
the interest of the pupil through the eye by means of beautiful pictures 
suggestive of Roman life. It would appear to be a dangerous step 
of retrogression to hark back to the days when first-year books con- 
tained few or no pictures at all. 

The reviews, although not frequent enough, are very good, since 
they contain specific questions on syntax, history, and geography, on 
inflection and vocabulary, and the sentences for translation review the 
syntax of the preceding lessons. 

Miss Ford employs 35 pages to explain infinitive and subjunctive 
uses. It would be a dull pupil indeed who could not comprehend her 
careful explanations, so full of sound pedagogical sense. However, 
she delays these until too late in the year — about the month of May 
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on the basis of a ten-month textbook. In her treatment of purpose 
clauses, the author permits herself to fall into the unscientific pro- 
cedure, surprising in the year 1926, of including as purpose clauses 
those which depend upon verbs such as persuadeo, postulo, and 
hortor. Participles and ablative absolutes are not touched until the 
last two lessons in the book. Many teachers would prefer to intro- 
duce these in January and the subjunctives in February, and there 
would be scarcely a lesson until June that did not contain at least one 
sentence illustrating these three vital elements of syntax. 

In summary, then, although this textbook possesses sentences for 
translation that express sense, has helpful teaching devices, well- 
chosen passages of connected reading material, well-developed re- 
views, and contains in general the elements of teachability, it is beyond 
the capacity of the average teacher, the average pupil, and the average 
school year. 

DorraNceE S. WHITE 
Ann Arsor Hicu ScHOooL 


Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., F.B.A., 
S. A. Coox, Lirr.D., F. E. Apcocx, M.A. Volume IV. The 
Persian Empire and the West. Cambridge, England: At the 
University Press, 1926. Pp. xxiii + 698. 

The high importance and the general plan of the Cambridge An- 
cient History are too well known to require comment. The present 
volume contains one welcome announcement, namely, that a volume 
of plates to illustrate the first four volumes is in the press. Nowadays, 
when the contributions of archaeology to our knowledge of the an- 
cient world have become so impressive, illustrations are an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to any book on ancient history. 

The present volume covers the period from the Persian conquest 
of Asia Minor in 546 B.c. to the capture of Sestos in 479 B.c. Its 
two major interests, of course, are the Persian Wars and the evolu- 
tion of the Athenian constitution. The evolution of the Spartan dis- 
cipline and constitution have already been described in the third 
volume. 

The rise of the Persian Empire under Cyrus and Cambyses, and 
its organization under Darius, are described by the late Professor 
G. B. Gray, of Mansfield College, Oxford. Needless to say, the 
treatment is admirable. The reader is left with a clear sense of the 
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exact sources of our knowledge of early Persian history and of the 
bases of the conclusions at which the author arrives. The military 
history of the Persian Wars is discussed by Mr. J. A. R. Munro. 
The treatment consists of a detailed analysis of the story of _Herodo- 
tus, which the reader will be interested to compare with earlier 
analyses, such as those of Grundy, Obst, and Delbriick. Mr. Munro 
believes that the Athenian Assembly, at the instance of Miltiades, 
ordered an advance of the Athenian forces to the relief of Eretria, 
which Artaphernes was besieging. The Athenian army, however, 
was deflected from its march en route by the news that Datis had 
landed at Marathon to intercept it. The Battle of Marathon was the 
result. In 480 B.c. the intention of the Greeks from the first was to 
give battle at the Isthmus. In order to make a stand there success- 
fully, however, it was necessary to weaken the Persian fleet, in order 
to prevent the Persians from landing troops in the Peloponnesus and, 
with the assistance of Argos, taking the Greek army at the Isthmus 
in the rear. The purpose of the expedition to Tempe and of the 
stand at Thermopylae was simply to hold back the Persian land 
forces that the Greek navy might have time to do its work. Leonidas 
never hoped to hold Thermopylae permanently. In fact, he had al- 
ready begun his retreat and was only fighting a delaying action with 
his rear-guard, with a view to facilitating the escape of his main 
body, when he was cut off by the unexpected descent of the Persians 
by way of Anopaea. Mr. Munro arrives at other conclusions ‘on 
minor points in the story which we have not space to mention, but 
which the reader will weigh respectfully. Mr. Munro argues for 
491 B.c. as the date of Marathon, but evidently has not succeeded in 
convincing Mr. Walker. 

Military history, however, is losing its interest in this war-weary 
twentieth century. The account of the internal history of Athens in 
the period prior to and during the Persian Wars will be apt to arouse 
greater interest. The origins of Athens having been dealt with in 
the previous volume, Professor Adcock begins in this volume with 
the attempted coup d’état of Cylon, and carries the story down to 
the expulsion of the Pisistratidae. Mr. E. M. Walker then takes up 
the tale and describes the reforms of Clisthenes and the strife of 
parties down to 480 B.c. (chapter vi and the concluding section of 
chapter viii). On the whole the conclusions of both authors are 
conservative. The trustworthiness of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
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Athens in general is accepted by both — though, of course, the alleged 
constitution of Draco is rejected as a myth. Thus the attempt of 
Cylon is dated before Draco, a special Chronological Note at the 
end of the volume being devoted to the question. To Solon is attri- 
buted the institution of the class of pentacosiomedimni and the em- 
ployment of the four property classes for the determination of 
political privileges. Solon did institute a Council of Four Hundred. 
Pisistratus was really twice exiled before he achieved permanent con- 
trol of the state. Clisthenes, not Pisistratus, was the author of the 
ten tribes, the object of the gerrymander being to secure the political 
predominance of the inhabitants of the city, where the party of 
Clisthenes was strong, over the country voters, who were the natural 
supporters of the aristocracy. Such are some of the conclusions ar- 
rived at. Again the reader will do well to compare other, and partic- 
ularly more radical, reconstructions of the constitutional history of 
the period, especially those of Busolt, De Sanctis, and Meyer. Of 
no period is it more true that “there is no such thing as Greek his- 
tory; only a series of problems.” The early history of Athens must 
be studied in the original sources, and the student must evaluate the 
various possibilities for himself. He will find a useful list of the 
pertinent source material in the bibliographies at the end of the vol- 
ume. It may be noted that both authors are inclined to accept the 
results of C. T. Seltman, as set forth in his Athens, its History and 
Coinage before the Persian Invasion. ‘The reader’s attention should 
be called, however, to the destructive review of that book by E. S. G. 
Robinson in the Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, nos. 15-16 (1924), 
pp. 329-341. 

In addition to these two main topics, the volume contains a chapter 
on the “Outer Greek World in the Sixth Century” (the Greeks of 
Asia Minor, the Euxine, Egypt, Cyrene, Sicily, and Italy), by Profes- 
sor Ure; a sketch of the origin of coinage, by the distinguished 
numismatist, Dr. G. F. Hill; a chapter on the rise of Carthage and 
the conflict between the Carthaginians and the Greeks in Sicily, by 
Mr. R. Hackforth; a brilliant account of the post-Homeric epic, 
Hesiod, the Lyric poets, Hecataeus, and Aesop, by Professor Bury; 
a chapter on the “Mystery Religions and Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” 
by Mr. F. M. Cornford (a collocation which reminds one of the 
author’s well-known book, From Religion to Philosophy, though the 
peculiar views expressed in that book are not here pressed — any 
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more than, by the way, the contention of Professor Ure’s Origin of 
Tyranny that the tyrants were the great capitalists of their day is 
allowed to dominate Ure’s chapter already referred to) ; and a chap- 
ter on Early Greek Art, by Professor J. D. Beazley. Finally, at- 
tention should be called to the two chapters on the prehistoric races 
of Italy, by Professor R. S. Conway. These chapters are devoted 
especially to the consideration of the linguistic evidence, the main 
results of prehistoric archaeology in Italy having been already stated 
in Volume II. The early history of Latium and of Rome, which 
properly falls within the period which this volume covers, is reserved 
for future treatment. 
Donatp McFaypdEN 


WASHINGTON University, St. Louts. 
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